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- to  an  increasingly  prominent  field  of  study 

Health  Education  in  Schools 

By  JESSE  FEIRING  WILLIAMS,  M.D..Se.D.  and  RUTH  ABERNATHY,  Ph.  D. 

Emvrihit  Profastor  o(  Physical  Education,  Associala  Profattor  of  Physical  and 

Taachors  C0II090,  Columbia  Univarsity  Haalth  Education,  Univarsity  of  Taxas 

'TNESIGNED  for  students  in  teacher-training  and  for  teachers  in  the 
field,  this  text  presents  materials  and  methods  for  courses  in  health 
education.  The  recent  and  rapid  growth  of  health  education,  spurred  by 
the  high  percentage  of  military  rejections  of  our  unfit  youth  through  two 
world  wars,  has  led  to  confused  and  uncertain  purposes.  This  timely 
book  aims  to  define  and  clarify  the  needs,  issues,  and  procedures  in¬ 
volved  in  our  national  health  problem,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more 
successful  program. 

The  great  need  for  more  effective  education  is  met  here  in  a 
practical,  realistic  manner.  Present  traditional  school  practices 
along  "with  existing  social  and  cultural  patterns  are  carefully 
and  objectively  examined.  On  the  basis  of  their  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  problem  that  exists,  Professors  Williams 
ana  Abernathy  consider  and  evaluate  future  requirements. 

Healthful  school  living,  health  service,  and  health  instruction  have 
received  complete,  up-to-date  coverage.  In  each  phase  the  role  of  the 
administrator  and  teacher  has  been  clearly  defined.  A  chapter  entirely 
devoted  to  the  health  of  the  teacher  will  be  found  helpful  and  illuminating. 

Effective  techniques  for  testing  and  evaluating  the  health  education 
program  are  outlined.  Helpful  discussion  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  provide  an  excellent  guide  for  review.  References  for  further  study 
are  included  at  the  ends  of  chapters.  Pertinent  illustrations  and  tables 
are  included.  316  pages,  $3.50 
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Physical  Education  or 

Physical  Medicine.^ 

By  WESLEY  M.  STATOX 
Axsistanf  Professor  of  Physical  Educatio^i, 

College  of  Physical  Educalion,  Health  and  Athletics, 

University  of  Florida 

Modern  physical  education,  and  public  record  that  the  emphasis 
based  upon  scientific  principles  in  the  curriculum  in  physical  educa- 
and  human  needs,  has  devel-  tiou  during  the  past  half  century  has 
oped  to  the  point  where  it  is  recog-  continued  to  shift  from  the  rigidly 
nized  today  as  a  vital  and  integral  formalized  “physical  training”  activi- 
phase  of  general  education.  Like  ties  to  the  more  natural  and  informal 
many  other  areas  of  education,  physi-  games  and  activities  which  afford  the 
cal  education  has,  at  times,  tended  to  most  effective  media  for  educative 
lag  Indiind  the  growth  and  needs  of  growth  and  development  of  the  total 
our  democratic  society.  Probably  the  individual. 

most  significant  illustration  of  this  One  of  the  most  significant,  and 
sort  of  anachronistic  emphasis  may  In?  identifying,  aspects  of  physical  educa- 
seen  in  the  unseemly  stress  which  con-  tion  during  the  first  decades  of  the 
tinues  to  be  placed  upon  formal  cor-  present  century  was  the  important 
rective  exercise  by  some  physical  edu-  given  to  “medical  exercise”  or 

cators  in  our  public  schools.  “corrective  gymnastics.”  Great  stress 

Historical  Background  was  placed  upon  the  value  of  specific 

From  the  early  part  of  the  century  exercises  in  the  prevention  and  ameli- 
to  the  present  d.ay  physical  education  oration  of  postural  divergencies.  Dur- 
in  general  has  exhibited  a  steady,  in?  this  era  the  writings  of  R.  Tait 
though  sometimes  vacillating,  trend  McKenzie  (2fi)  and  Jessie  II.  Ran- 
away  from  the  borrowed  and  partially  croft  (1),  among  others,  encouraged 
adapted  European  systems  and  toward  acceptance  of  the  prevention  and  cor- 
the  crystallization  of  a  less  formal  and  rection  of  orthopedic  defects  as  a  ma- 
more  comprehensive  program  based  jnr  objective  of  the  school  program, 
upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  t'he  It  is  apparent  that  the  influence  of 
children  and  youth  of  America.  medical  people,  as  early  leaders  in  the 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowdedge  field,  had  much  to  do  with  the  sub- 
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ordination  of  educational  aims  to  the 
more  superficial  medical  objectives  of 
correction  and  prevention  of  physical 
anomilies.  As  Cassidy  (8,  p.  64)  so 
succinctly  points  out:  “the  historj'  of 
physical  education  in  the  United 
States  gives  ample  evidence  of  its 
wavering  between  a  medicine,  cure-all, 
and  discipline.” 

Present  States  of  Corrective 
Physical  Education 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  some 
modern  physical  educators  have,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  or  three  decades,  been 
so  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  this 
early  philosophy  of  corrective  work 
that  they  have  imposed  upon  certain 
of  the  school  population  curricula 
which  are  heavily  weighted  with  metli- 
cal,  or  corrective,  exercises  of  a  formal 
nature,  ^foreover,  the  rehabilitation 
programs  of  the  armed  forces  in  World 
War  II  along  with  the  continued  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  programs  in  the  many 
veterans’  hospitals,  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  renewed,  though  mis¬ 
directed,  emphasis  upon  corrective 
physical  education  in  some  schools  to¬ 
day. 

This  renewal  of  interest  in  a  phase 
of  physical  education,  which  can  no 
longer  be  justified  as  an  educative  pro¬ 
cess  contributing  to  the  optimal  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  school  child,  would  seem 
to  offer  an  unhappy  commentary  on 
the  relative  maturity  of  our  profes¬ 
sion. 

Although  few  schools  are  able,  by 
virtue  of  facilities,  time  allotment,  and 
qualified  personnel,  to  conduct  inten¬ 
sive  programs  of  corrective  physical 
education,  there  nevertheless  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  on  the  part  of  some  educators, 
and  unjustifiable  desire  to  innaugur- 
ate  such  a  program  in  their  schools. 


In  some  instances  this  desire  stems 
from  the  exposure  to  professional 
sophistry  during  the  teacher-training 
period ;  more  often  it  results  from  the 
inability,  through  lack  of  background 
and  experience,  to  critically  analyze 
the  theoretical  values  attributed  to  a 
formalized  remedial  program.  What¬ 
ever  the  reason,  each  year  a  number 
of  young  physical  educators  enter  the 
field  imbued  with  aspirations  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  large  number  of  physical 
defects  they  have  been  led  to  believe 
is  prevalent  among  pupils  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Fallacious  Tenets  of  Corrective  Physical 
Education  in  the  Public  Schools 

There  are  certain  rather  marked  in¬ 
consistencies  in  both  principle  and 
practice  of  the  typical  school  correc¬ 
tive  program  which,  in  the  light  of 
current  educational  and  medical 
knowledge  and  research,  would  tend  to 
justify  a  conservative  viewpoint 
toward  the  inclusion  of  this  type  of 
activity  in  the  curriculum. 

The  more  significant  untenable  con¬ 
cepts  in  the  advocacy  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  public  schools  might  be 
enumerated  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  The  school’s  responsibility  for 
the  correction  of  physical  defects.  In 
order  to  recognize  the  full  significance 
of  the  implication  that  physical  educa¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  the  prevention, 
amelioration,  and  correction  of  the 
physical  defects  of  pupils,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  delineate  between  the  aims  of 
education  and  medicine. 

The  functions  of  physical  education 
are  concerned  primarily  with  the  opti¬ 
mal  development  of  each  individual 
organically  and  socially  for  effective 
living  in  a  democracy.  The  general 
aims  of  physical  education  are 
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approached  through  activities  of  an 
educative  nature  which  are  directed  at 
the  physical,  social,  emotional,  recrea¬ 
tional,  and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
pupil  (8,  17,  21,  24,  28,  32,  37). 

Physical  medicine,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  concerned  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  exercise,  among  other  media, 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
pathologies  and  physio-pathologic  con¬ 
ditions  (36).  Although  there  are  in¬ 
stances  where  the  delineation  may  not 
be  one  of  clear-cut  distinction,  it  is 
nevertheless  apparent  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  remedial  exercise  lies  well  with¬ 
in  the  area  of  responsibility  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  medicine  rather  than  educa¬ 
tion. 

Nixon  and  Cozens  (28,  pp.  64-65) 
emphasize  that  “physical  education  is 
a  type  of  education  rather  than  a 
therapeutic  agency.  It  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  promoting  any  desirable 
changes  in  the  individual  which  can 
be  promoted  through  educational  pro¬ 
cedure;  it  should  not,  however, 
attempt  to  invade  the  fields  of  medi¬ 
cine,  surgery,  or  nursing.”  More  re¬ 
cently  Brownell  (7,  p.  190)  has 
stated:  “when  corrective  physical  edu¬ 
cation  enters  the  field  of  treatment, 
administrative  authorities  need  to  re¬ 
concile  this  development  with  the 
stated  purpose's  of  the  public  schools.” 
Stafford  (34)  indicates  the  trend  of 
thinking  among  educators  to  be  shift¬ 
ing  toward  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  correction  of  physical  defects 
in  pupils  lies  outside  the  area  of  edu¬ 
cational  responsibility.  Irwin  (17) 
further  stresses  the  importance  of 
recognizing  that  many  atypical  chil¬ 
dren  found  in  the  school  corrective 
program  belong,  rightfully,  under  the 
supervision  and  care  of  a  physician. 

These  and  many  other  authoritative 


commentaries  along  similar  lines 
would  indicate  that  it  is  unsound  prac¬ 
tice,  as  well  as  presumptive  philoso¬ 
phy,  for  the  physical  educator  to  take 
it  upon  himself  to  practice  physical 
medicine  in  the  public  school  situa¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  overemphasis  on  theoreti¬ 
cal  ovlcomes.  For  many  years  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  corrective  physical  educa¬ 
tion  have  indulged  in  sweeping  claims 
regarding  the  benefits  attributable  to 
specific  remedial  exercises  prescribed 
for  the  prevention  or  correction  of 
particular  conditions.  Most  of  these 
claims  have  been  in  connection  with 
the  amelioration  of  postural  deviations 
and  anomilies,  of  a  functional  or  struc¬ 
tural  nature,  and  have  provided  the 
basis  for  the  recommendation  of  in¬ 
tensive  and  widespread  posture  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  schools. 

It  is  a  significant  paradox  that,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  highly-organ¬ 
ized  posture  programs  that  have  been 
tried  in  various  school  systems,  there 
is  an  astounding  dearth  of  objective 
evidence  in  the  professional  literature 
to  indicate  any  justifiable  bases  for 
these  claims.  Sharman  (33,  p.  118) 
strikes  at  the  “Achilles’  heel”  of  the 
corrective  adherents  when  he  states: 
“there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of 
any  published  reports  to  show  that 
postural  exercises  have  resulted  in 
permanently  improved  body  carriage 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons.  In  the  limited  number  of  avail¬ 
able  studies  which  claim  to  show  the 
beneficial  effects  of  exercise  there  are 
inadequate  data  to  prove  that  the  im¬ 
provement  in  posture  resulted  from 
the  regimen  of  exercise  rather  than 
from  such  other  factors  as  better  nutri¬ 
tion,  rest,  or  maturity.”  Irwin  (17, 
p.  346)  more  recently  points  out:  “ex- 
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perim<"nts  with  corrective  classes  in 
schools  over  a  period  of  years  indicate 
that  it  is  difficult  to  show  objectively 
that  good  results  are  attained.” 

Therefore,  until  such  time  as  more 
convincing  and  objective  data  becomes 
available,  it  would  seem  most  advis¬ 
able  to  regard  the  claims  for  beneficial 
outcomes  of  remedial  exercise  with 
considerable  skepticism. 

3.  Limitatiom  imposed  upon  the 
total  program  of  physical  education. 
According  to  a  recent  investigation 
(10),  a  majority  of  the  secondary 
schools  are  failing  to  allot  the  recom¬ 
mended  (22)  amount  of  time  for  the 
conduct  of  the  regular  program  of 
physical  (nlucation.  In  view  of  these 
data,  and  recognizing  that  the  needs 
of  physical  education,  in  terms  of  time 
allotment,  are  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate  with  the  qualitative  and  quantita¬ 
tive  develoj)ment  of  the  modern  com¬ 
prehensive  program,  it  bt'comes  evi- 
d(*nt  that  concentration  ujxm  correc¬ 
tive  work  may  severely  limit  the  time 
devoted  to  the  vast  majority  of  unre¬ 
stricted  pupils  and  to  the  more  in- 
fonnal  educational  activities. 

There  are  few  schools  where  the 
offerings  in  i)hysical  education  are  so 
close  to  perfection  that  time,  person¬ 
nel.  and  facilities  can  justifiably  lx* 
diverted  for  au  extensive  program  of 
remedial  work.  It  would  seem  more 
advisable  for  physical  echicators  to 
concentrate  on  the  im])rovement  of  the 
existing  quality  and  (piantity  of  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  regular  j>rogram  before 
attempting  to  innaugurate  special  cor- 
r(*ctive  activity  for  the  small  minority. 

Fully  realizing  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  child,  and  the  obligations 
of  education  for  his  development, 
there  nevertheless  is  little  justification 
for  a  program  which  minimizes  the 


educational  experiences  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  pupils  in  an  attempt  to  correct 
the  defects  of  a  small  percentage  of 
deviates. 

4.  M isinterpretations  of  statistical 
data  regarding  the  prevalence  of 
physical  defects  in  pupils  attending 
the  public  schools.  Statistics,  purport¬ 
ing  to  illustrate  the  number  and  per- 
amtage  of  school  children  with  physi¬ 
cal  defects,  have  been  employed  some¬ 
what  indiscriminately  by  some  pro¬ 
ponents  of  widespread  corrective  pro¬ 
grams  in  an  attempt  to  establish  and 
substantiate  an  existing  need  for  such 
a  j)lan.  Some  physical  tnlucators  have 
made  rather  broad  statements,  often 
based  upon  personal  and  unpublished 
data,  pointing  out  the  remarkably  high 
percentage  of  physical  defects  among 
])U])ils  in  an  endeavor  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  din*  nec'd  for  remedial 
work.  For  the  same  purpose,  others 
have  misinterpreted  the  sketchy  find¬ 
ings  of  the  relatively  few  valid  and 
reliable  surveys  in  the  published  liter¬ 
ature. 

Various  studies  (<>,  13,  20)  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  ratio  of  “crij)pled” 
children  ranges  somewhere  l)etween 
2.r>  and  7.7  per  one  thousand  children 
in  the  total  |>opulation.  These  figures 
represent  only  orthopedic  impairments 
however  and,  for  that  reason,  might 
appear  to  be  spuriously  low  as  an  in¬ 
dex  of  remedial  need  since  cardiac, 
neurological,  hematological,  endocrine, 
and  other  debilitating  pathologies,  in¬ 
cluding  malnutrition,  were  not  con¬ 
sidered.  Nevertheless,  since  the  large 
majority  of  corrective  programs  are 
almost  solely  concerned  with  musculo¬ 
skeletal  conditions,  these  data  may  he 
regar-led  as  affording  fairly  valid  in- 
ilices  of  the  actual  need  with  regard 
to  the  total,  or  general,  {jopulation. 
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Obviously,  many  of  these  cases  are  so 
severe  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  attending  the  public  schools, 
thus  further  minimizing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  correction  in  the  school  situa¬ 
tion. 

Although  completely  valid  data  on 
the  prevalence  of  physical  defects 
among  the  school  population  is  at  this 
time  not  available  on  a  sufficiently  re¬ 
liable  sampling,  it  has  been  estimated 
(34,  p.  3)  that  approximately  one  in 
every  eight  school  children  has  some 
defect  or  impairment  re<]uiring  special 
educational  provisions.  Although  this 
is  probably  a  reasonably  accurate  esti¬ 
mate,  it  must  Ik*  pointed  out  that  it 
includes  a  wide  range  of  handicapping 
conditions  with  orthopedic  defects  re¬ 
presenting  onK'  a  part  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  percentage,  !^^oreover,  many 
educators  might  agree  that,  ideally, 
eight  out  of  everv*  eight  require  special 
educational  provisions  and  guidance  if 
we  are  to  afford  the  opportunity  for 
optimal  educational  develoj)mcnt  to 
each  individual ! 

Published  or  unpublished  surveys 
must  Ik?  regarded  with  conservatism 
since  there  is  i  considerable  lack  of 
agreement  among  physicians  regard¬ 
ing  the  identification  and  classification 
of  defects.  This  problem  is  magni¬ 
fied.  and  the  data  becomes  even  less 
reliable,  when  ‘‘posture  examinations” 
are  conducted  by  the  lay  physical  e<lu- 
cator. 

Consequently,  it  would  seem  that  a 
critical  approach  is  most  advisable  be¬ 
fore  accepting  biometric  data  as  a 
valid  reflection  of  the  needs  of  school 
children  and  youth  for  a  corrective 
program. 

5.  The  relationship  of  posture  to 
health,  ^fost  of  the  corrective  work 
in  the  schools  has  been  concerned  wdth 


body  mechanics,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly,  the  improvement  in  posture  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  pupils.  One 
of  the  primary  reasons,  cited  by  cor¬ 
rective  enthusiasts,  for  the  vindication 
of  a  {K>sture  training  program  has 
been  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
“good”  posture  and  optimijm  health 
show  a  positive  relationship. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  medical 
and  physiol(^ical  data  pertaining  to 
this  issue  would  seem  to  imlicate  that, 
except  in  certain  cases  of  marked 
structural  anomilies,  the  usual  so- 
called  postural  deviations  have  no  sig¬ 
nificant  effect  upon  the  physiological 
function  of  the  organism. 

Schneider  and  Karpovich  (30.  pp. 
288-9)  apparently  share  this  observa¬ 
tion  and  summarize  their  review  of 
the  literature  by  stating:  “it  seems  to 
the  authors  that  the  physiological 
benefits  obtained  from  correction  of 
common  postural  deviations  are  most¬ 
ly  imaginary.”  Another  recognized 
authority,  Sharman  (31,  p.  229), 
makes  this  comment :  “there  are  inade¬ 
quate  data  to  prove  a  positive  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  posture  of  a  person 
and  his  state  of  health.”  Tn  a  similar 
vein,  ^forrison  and  Chenoweth  (27, 
p.  85)  emphasize  that  there  is  “seri¬ 
ous  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
claims  often  made  regarding  harmful 
results  associated  with  minor  devia¬ 
tions  from  normal.”  Stafford  (34,  p. 
301-2)  further  states:  “evidence  is 
lacking  to  show*  that  faulty  body 
mechanics  cause  many  of  the  body  ills 
characterized  by  poor  fK)sture.” 
Denver  (12),  from  his  objeetive  study 
of  the  question,  concluded  that  there 
was  no  significant  relationship  In’tween 
posture  and  a  degree  of  health. 

It  would  seem  rather  obvious  then, 
from  these  authoritative  commentaries 
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on  one  hand,  and  the  absence  of  objec¬ 
tive  data  on  the  other,  that  to  pre¬ 
suppose  a  positive  relationship  be¬ 
tween  good  health  and  “good”  posture 
is  to  assume  without  valid  justifica¬ 
tion. 

6.  Th^  significance  of  a  standard 
static  jtosture.  In  stressing  the  im- 
portanee  of  posture  training,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  corrective  program, 
some  physical  educators  have  short¬ 
sightedly  based  their  procedures  and 
techniques  of  diagnosis,  classification, 
prescription,  and  evaluation  of  out¬ 
comes  u{)on  the  untenable  concept  of 
a  standardized  upright  static  posture. 

Bovard,  Cozens,  and  ITagman  (3), 
Irwin  (17,  18),  McCloy  (24,  25), 
Morrison  and  Chenoweth  (27),  Rath- 
bone  (29),  Schneider  and  Karpovich 
(30),  and  Williams  (37),  among 
others,  are  apparently  agreed  in  recog¬ 
nizing  that  “good”  posture  varies  with 
the  individual  somatotype  and  with 
the  activity.  It  is  further  pointed  out 
that  dynamic  postures  should  be  given 
more  attention  in  relation  to  efficiency 
in  the  activities  of  everyday  living. 

When  we  consider  the  small  amount 
of  time  spent  each  day  by  the  school 
child  in  a  rigid  sitting  or  standing 
position,  it  becomes  readily  apparent 
that  the  emphasis  upon  static  postures 
has  been  grossly  overweighted.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  by  nature  dynamic  rather 
than  static,  and  to  expect  them  to  con¬ 
form  to  stringent  patterns  of  standing 
or  sitting  posture  is  to  ignore  one  of 
the  most  basic  characteristics  of  child¬ 
hood — activity. 

Although  the  majority  of  physical 
educators  might  agree  with  these  ob¬ 
servations,  there  is  much  evidence  to 
indicate  that  some  corrective  physical 
education  programs  continue  to  stress 
static  posture  rather  than  dynamic. 


and  standardization  rather  than  indi¬ 
viduality.  In  all  probability  this  mis¬ 
direction  of  emphasis  is  based  upon 
the  availability  of  a  large  number  of 
tests  and  standards  which  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  upright  static  posture.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  objective  methods  for 
appraising,  sitting,  reclining,  or  dy¬ 
namic  postures  are  not  available  at  the 
present  time. 

In  the  light  of  current  knowledge 
and  research  in  this  area,  it  would 
seem  wise  to  shift  the  emphasis  in 
teaching  and  evaluation  in  favor  of  the 
more  functional  dynamic  postures 
necessary  for  effective  living. 

7.  Reliability  of  physical  diagno¬ 
sis.  Any  efforts  directed  at  the  correc¬ 
tion  or  amelioration  of  some  physical 
anomily  are,  in  effect,  a  phase  of  medi¬ 
cal  treatment.  Ix)ew€nberg  (23) 
points  out  that  accurate  diagnosis 
must,  of  necessity,  provide  the  funda¬ 
mental  basis  for  all  medical  practice, 
since  effective  treatment  is  predicated 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  nature  and 
origin  -of  impaired  tissue  function. 

Acknowledgment  of  this  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  in  medical  treatment  poses  a 
rather  serious  problem  for  the  correc¬ 
tive  physical  educator.  Obviously 
certain  prescribed  exercises  may  not 
only  be  valueless,  but  also  may  actual¬ 
ly  be  harmful  unless  they  are  founded 
upon  a  precise  diagnosis. 

In  many  conditions  an  exacting 
diagnosis  is  difficult  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  general  practitioner  or  the  quali¬ 
fied  medical  specialist  (23).  Consider 
then,  how  impractical  and  indefensi¬ 
ble  is  the  remedial  pre^am  estab¬ 
lished  on  and  guided  by  the  “diag¬ 
noses”  of  the  physical  educator. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  correc¬ 
tive  specialists  base  their  programs 
only  upon  the  diagnoses  and  reoom- 
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mendations  of  the  physician,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  a  large  number  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  own  techniques  of 
physical  inspection  and  examination. 
These  lay  methods  are  usually  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  orthopedic  de¬ 
fects  and  abnormalcies  which,  appar¬ 
ently,  the  physical  educator  feels  lend 
themselves  to  simple  and  precise  iden¬ 
tification  and  classification.  Here  the 
corrective  enthusiast  “rushes  in” 
where  his  learned  colleagues  in  the 
medical  profession  prefer  to  tread 
rather  lightly. 

In  his  recent  authoritative  discus¬ 
sion  of  pediatric  pathology,  Farber 
(16,  p.  42)  states:  “infections,  meta¬ 
bolic  disturbances,  tumors  and  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiencies  all  produce  effects 
upon  the  skeleton  which  may  be  un¬ 
ravelled  in  many  instances  only  by 
careful  correlation  of  histologic  and 
gross  findings  with  roentgenologic, 
clinical  and  chemical  studies.”  Loew- 
berg  (23,  p.  721)  adds  that  “at  pres¬ 
ent,  most  examinations  of  the  bony 
framework  of  the  body  are  considered 
incomplete  unless  checked  by  the 
roentgen  ray.” 

From  these  and  other  qualified  com¬ 
mentaries  (2,  9,  27),  it  would  seem 
fairly  evident  that  there  is  far  more 
to  physical  diagnosis  than  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  posture  screen,  pedc^aph, 
nutritional  status  chart,  or  other  rudi¬ 
mentary  devices. 

McCloy  (24,  p.  256),  commenting 
on  two  objective  studies  (4,  25)  of 
pelvic  posture,  concluded  that  “the 
slope  of  the  back  outside  the  body  and 
the  slope  of  the  sacrum  and  spine  as 
shown  by  the  X-ray,  correlated  very 
poorly.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary 
not  too  well-trained  teacher  will  have 
exceedingly  poor  luck  in  diagnosing 
modem  cases  of  true  lordosis  or  hyper¬ 


straight  back  by  looking  at  the  back 
itself.  He  could  do  it  almost  as  well 
by  flipping  a  coin !” 

Morrison  and  Chenoweth  (27,  p. 
62)  strongly  emphasize  the  fallacy  of 
utilizing  any  of  the  indices  of  age, 
body  size,  and  weight  in  connection 
with  the  diagnosis  of  malnutrition  in 
school  children.  A  recent  investiga¬ 
tion  (14)  of  the  validity  of  the  Bald¬ 
win-Wood  Index,  the  ACH  Index,  the 
Nutritional  Status  Indices,  and  the 
Pryor  Index  concluded  that  these  in¬ 
dices  are  neither  selective  nor  sensi¬ 
tive  and  are  liable  to  point  out  the 
healthy  normal  child  as  being  in  need 
of  medical  attention  in  addition  to 
missing  true  cases  of  malnutrition  in 
many  instances. 

Moreover,  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  at  the  present  time  that  the  en¬ 
tire  problem  of  malnutrition  embrac¬ 
ing  incidence,  etiology,  pathologic 
physiology,  morbid  anatomy,  symp¬ 
tomatology,  and  diagnosis,  is  one  of 
extreme  complexity  defying  at  times 
the  exacting  identification  of  even  the 
qualified  medical  specialist  (2,  9). 

These,  in  addition  to  other  consid¬ 
erations,  would  seem  to  dictate  a  con¬ 
servative  approach  and  indicate  that, 
insofar  as  it  may  be  based  upon  ques¬ 
tionable  diagnostic  techniques,  the  cor¬ 
rective  program  gives  evidence  of 
being  constmcted  upon  the  shaky 
foundations  of  unscientific  practice 
and  professional  naivete. 

8.  AmenabHUy  of  defects  to  cor¬ 
rection  through  exercise.  Compere 
(10),  Irwin  (18),  Rathbone  (29), 
and  Stafford  (34),  among  others,  have 
pointed  out  that  many  physical  de¬ 
fects,  principally  orthopedic  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  structural  nature,  do  not  re¬ 
spond  favorably  to  prescribed  correc¬ 
tive  exercises. 
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Xotwithstanding,  a  luimbor  of  re¬ 
medial  programs  are  at  present  con¬ 
cerning  themselves  with  the  correction 
of  structural  orthopedic  anomilics. 
Since  the  differentiation  between  a 
structural  and  a  functional  defect  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  valid  diagnosis,  it  is  not 
Ix'yond  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
many  ‘‘functional”  disorders  are,  in 
actuality,  of  a  structural  nature. 

Corrective  exercise  is,  for  a  large 
number  of  pediatric  pathologies,  not 
only  worthless  but,  more  important, 
may  bo  specifically  contraindicated. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  consuming  the 
time  and  energies  of  both  teacher  and 
juipil,  real  harm  might  l>e  done  from 
the  standpoint  of  exacerbation  or  re¬ 
crudescence.  Furthermore,  in  some 
cases,  this  pseudo-treatment  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  child’s  parents  from  consult¬ 
ing  an  orthopedic  specialist  and  there¬ 
fore  obviate  the  opportunity  for  the 
child  to  receive  the  rcipiired  treatment 
and  sui>ervision. 

Compere  (10,  p.  784),  a  reknowned 
authority  on  pediatric  orthopedics,  has 
this  to  say  concerning  the  treatment  of 
painful  flat  foot:  “the  repetition  of  a 
few  simple  exercises  for  a  few  minutes 
each  day  is  absolute  nonsense  and  can 
accom])lish  no  good  purjmse.”  This 
statement  should  have  profound  signi¬ 
ficance  for  physical  educators  in  the 
light  of  the  existence  of  widespread 
programs  aimed  at  the  correction  of 
flat  foot.  Compere  (10)  further 
points  out  that  impairment  of  normal 
function  of  the  spine  and  the  extremi¬ 
ties  may  l>e  traced  etiolosiealiy  to 
hejNcditarv  malformation,  developmen¬ 
tal  anomilics,  trauma,  malnutrition,  or 
infection.  It  is  questionable  that  spe¬ 
cified  formal  corrective  exercises  can, 
in  these  cases,  l)e  considered  a  valid 
preventive  or  therapeutic  measure. 


In  addition,  with  regard  to  ortho¬ 
pedic  conditions,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  exercise  must  be  prescribed 
in  earh"  childhood,  in  some  cases  dur¬ 
ing  infancy,  in  order  to  bring  about 
any  degree  of  correction  or  ameliora¬ 
tion  (2,  0,  10).  Unfortunately  the 
vast  majority  of  highly  organized  cor¬ 
rective  programs  are  to  be  found  in 
operation  at  the  high  school  or  colh'ge 
level  rather  than  in  the  elementary 
school  situation. 

In  recognition  of  the  possible  limita¬ 
tions  and  shortcomings  of  prescribed 
exercises  for  correcting  or  improving 
many  physical  conditions,  it  appears 
that  claims  as  to  the  therapeutic  value 
of  these  e.xercises,  in  benefitting  the 
atypical  child,  should  l)e  made  with 
discretion  and  received  with  reserva¬ 
tion. 

0.  The  professional  background  of 
the  corrertire  speciatisf.  Studies  cited 
by  Clarke  (11),  in  addition  to  a  more 
recent  survey  (35)  of  professional 
offerings  at  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  nation,  indicate 
that  the  average  physical  educator 
does  not  receive  suflieient  training  in 
pediatries  or  orthopedics  to  justify  the 
jdanning  and  direction  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  corrective  program  in  the 
.school.  This,  of  course,  is  not  an  in¬ 
dication  that  physical  educators  are  re¬ 
ceiving  an  inadequate  preparation,  but 
rather  affords  reassurance  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  in  our  field  is  upon  education 
rather  than  upon  therapy.  In  effect, 
this  represents  a  reiteration  of  our 
edurafional  objectives  and  obligations 
with  regard  to  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  America. 

Along  similar  lines,  Elkins  (15,  p. 
30),  Consultant  on  Physical  ^ledicine 
at  the  ^layo  Clinic,  categorically 
states:  “the  proper  use  of  therapeutic 
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exercise  requires  specialized  technical 
knowledge.  There  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  in  the  past  for  the  physician  to 
assume  that  technical  knowledge  is  all 
that  is  necessary ;  therefore,  much  has 
been  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  tech¬ 
nician  and  the  physical  educator. 
These  technically  trained  people  do 
not  have  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
to  use  therapeutic  exercise  adequately 
without  medical  guidance  and  definite 
proscriptions  to  follow.” 

A  statement  of  this  nature  forces 
upon  the  profession  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  the  realization  that  we  are  in  the 
business  of  education,  not  medicine. 
Thus,  we  cannot  hold  to  the  concept 
that  the  average  physical  educator  has 
the  type  of  background  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  function  as  an  orthopedist, 
pediatrist,  or  physical  therapist. 

10.  Equality  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  promotion  of  good' men¬ 
tal  hygiene.  Attempts  are  made  to 
justify  the  program  of  formalized 
remedial  exercises  from  the  standpoint 
of  sf)ecial  educational  provisions  and 
mental  rehabilitation.  This  argument 
is  not  a  valid  one  in  that  the  very  pro¬ 
cess  of  assigning  a  child  to  a  special 
corrective  group,  in  the  formalized 
program,  usually  precludes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  participation  in  the  regular 
educational  program  of  informal 
games  and  activities. 

f'urther,  except  for  the  very  marked 
])hysieal  anomilies,  which  are  rarely 
encountered  in  the  average  school  sit¬ 
uation,  it  is  possible  that  considerable 
psychological  harm  may  restilt  in  the 
mildly  atypical  child  by  the  very  pro¬ 
cedure  of  segregating  him  from  his 
classmates.  Additional  mental  upset 
may  accrue  through  promises  and 
claims  regarding  correction  or  im¬ 
provement  of  the  child’s  defect  which. 


in  many  instances,  never  come  about. 

Although  it  is  very  difficult  to  show 
objectively  the  degree  of  physical  im¬ 
provement,  if  any,  which  takes  place 
as  a  result  of  corrective  exercise,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  observe  that  social 
and  emotional  development  may  be 
altered,  if  not  sharply  curtailed, 
through  forced  participation  in  a 
formalized  remedial  program. 

Consequently,  when  we  consider  the 
vast  majority  of  mildly  atypical  pupils 
who  usually  make  up  the  corrective 
classes  in  the  schools,  it  would  seem 
untenable  to  deny  this  group  equal 
opportunity  for  optimal  physical,  so¬ 
cial,  emotional,  recreational,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  educative  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  through  participation  in 
the  unrestricted  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  physical  education. 

An  Acceptable  Program  For  The  Deviate 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that,  al¬ 
though  serious  errors  and  shortcomings 
have  been  pointed  out  in  this  paper 
with  regard  to  the  formal  type  of  cor¬ 
rective  program,  the  writer  holds  no 
brief  for  the  philosophy  which  im¬ 
plies  that  the  physical  educator  has  no 
obligation  to  the  atypical  pupil.  The 
handicapped  child,  no  matter  how  mild 
or  severe  his  defect  may  be,  presents 
a  challenge  to  the  progressive  physi¬ 
cal  educator  which  cannot  and  should 
not  be  regarded  lightly  if  we  are  to 
provide  for  the  optimum  educational 
development  of  all  pupils. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  and 
difficulties  of  the  formal  corrective 
program,  it  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  emphasis  on 
remedial  work  should  be  redirected 
along  the  lines  of  adapted  or  modified 
sports  and  activities  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  recreational  and  developmental 
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in  nature  (34,  38),  Through  the 
adaption  and  modification  of  certain 
phases  of  the  regular  program  the 
atypical  pupil  is  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  developing  skills,  knowl¬ 
edges,  appreciations,  and  attitudes 
which  will  provide  the  basis  for  the 
highest  possible  level  of  educational 
development  commensurate  with  his 
innate  capacities. 

These  adapted  activities  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  physical  education  cur¬ 
riculum  without  necessitating  the 
segregation  of  deviates  into  special 
corrective  classes,  without  requiring 
extensive  special  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties,  and  without  minimizing  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  unrestrict¬ 
ed  pupils. 

Furthermore,  the  stress  is  very 
definitely  shifted  from  therapy  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  program  of  this  tvpe  and 
more  consideration  is  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  total  individual 
rather  than  to  his  isolated  anatomical 
parts.  Educational  guidance  and  the 
careful  direction  of  pupils  into  parti¬ 
cipation  in  selected  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  provide  the  cornerstone  for  a 
truly  educative  and  successful  adapted 
currieulum. 

It  might  be  well  to  reiterate  here 
that  this  adapted  or  developmental 
program  should  receive  added  support 
and  increased  emphasis  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  level.  Both  physically  and  psy¬ 
chologically  the  child  of  elementary 
school  age  exhibits  a  better  response  to 
adaptive  activity  than  does  his  counter¬ 
part  at  the  higher  organizational 
levels  of  publie  education. 

Time  For  Decision 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of 
formalized  eorreetive  or  remedial  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  public  schools,  the  pro¬ 
fession  must  decide  now  whether  it  is 


concerned  wdth  the  training  of  physi¬ 
cal  educators  or  physical  therapists, 
whether  it  is  concerned  primarily  with 
education  or  with  medicine,  whether 
it  elects  to  become  a  subservient  tech¬ 
nical  branch  of  medicine  or  a  profes¬ 
sion  unto  itself  with  its  own  aims  and 
objectives. 

Certainly  the  pressing  need  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  physical 
therapist,  the  occupational  therapist, 
and  the  specialist  in  convalescent  re¬ 
habilitation  must  be  recognized  and 
provided  for.  However,  a  critical  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  background,  methods,  and 
general  aims  of  these  technicians 
would  seem  to  categorically  refute 
their  identification  with  education  in 
general  and  physical  education  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Specialists  of  this  type  are 
responsible  to,  and  associated  with,  the 
physiatrist  rather  than  the  educational 
administrator.  Consequently  the  train¬ 
ing  of  these  technicians  is  justified  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  just  as  clearly  as  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  nurses. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  physical 
education  represents  one  profession 
and  physical  medicine  another,  both 
unquestionably  allied  for  the  eommon 
health  and  welfare,  but  each,  neverthe¬ 
less.  a  separate  entity  in  our  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

The  acknowledgment  of  this  distant 
delineation,  with  respect  to  methods 
and  objectives,  is  imperative  for  the 
physical  educator  as  well  as  the  edu¬ 
cational  administrator  in  the  conduct 
of  a  program  of  modem  physical  edu¬ 
cation  which  meets  pupil  needs  and 
interests  and  makes  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  education  of 
each  child  at  all  levels  of  growth  and 
development. 
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Purposes  ^Physical  Education 
in  Schools 


By  JACKSOX  R.  SHARMAX 
Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  University  of  Alabama 


OCIAL  FOUNDATIONS.  Fre¬ 
quent  repetition  has  made  trite 
the  statement  that  physical  edu¬ 
cation  programs  and  methwls  are  de¬ 
termined  by  (1)  the  nature  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  the  programs  develop, 
(2)  the  biological  and  psychological 
characteristics  of  the  learners,  and  (3) 
the  viewpoints  concerning  education 
that  are  held  by  the  persons  who  guide 
school  policies.  Some  of  the  con  tern  p- 
orarv’  social  trends  that  seem  to  be 
particularly  significant  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  physical  education  in  schools 
are  (1)  the  long-time  declining  birth¬ 
rate,  (2)  the  recent  rise  in  the  birth¬ 
rate  due  to  war-time  marriages,  (3) 
the  increase  in  i  life  expectancy,  (4) 
the  increase  in  the  size  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  American  industry,  (5)  the 
increase  in  agricultural  production, 
(6)  the  short  \^’ork  week,  (7)  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  and  emphasis  on  re¬ 
creation,  and  (8)  the  decrease  in  child 
labor.  !Many  of  the  developments  in 
society  have  tended  to  increase  the 
amount  of  leisure  time  available  to 
large  numbers  of  people.  This  has 
made  greater  the  need  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  all  boys  and  girls  in  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  that  can  be  used 
profitably  and  wholesomely  during  lei¬ 
sure  time.  When  large  numbers  of 
people  are  free  from  the  necessity  of 
working  hard  for  many  hours  each 


week  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  there 
exists  great  opportunities  for  the 
growth  and  happiness  of  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  total  population.  The  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  culture  on  a  high  level 
may  result  when  the  majority  of  citi¬ 
zens  have  much  free  time  and  use  this 
time  in  ways  that  will  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  individuals  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  leisure  time  if  used  in 
undesirable  ways  may  bring  about 
widespread  degradation  and  social  de¬ 
terioration.  The  personal  and  social 
outcomes  of  leisure  depend  largely  on 
the  competency  of  individual  citizens 
to  participate  successfully  and  pleas¬ 
antly  in  recreational  activities  such  as 
music,  art,  reading,  dramatics,  handi¬ 
crafts,  social  recreation,  outings,  and 
sports.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  physi¬ 
cal  recreations  make  a  more  wide¬ 
spread  appeal  and  are  interesting  to 
more  people  than  any  other  one  type 
of  activity.  Many  educators  agree, 
therefore,  that  physical  education  in 
scho^  ’s  should  give  much  emphasis  to 
helping  all  l)oys  and  girls  develop  in¬ 
terests  and  skills  in  physical  activities 
that  can  be  used  during  leisure  time. 

Data  concerning  the  birthrate  and 
the  increase  in  life  expectancy  are  sig¬ 
nificant  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
school  program  of  physical  education. 
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The  upward  surge  in  the  number  of 
births  which  resulted  from  the  large 
number  of  war  marriages  will  cause  a 
great  increase  in  school  enrollment 
during  the  next  decade.  The  schools 
must  provide  an  adequate  program, 
including  instruction  and  guidance  in 
physical  education,  for  this  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  school  population.  A 
more  far-reaching  influence,  however, 
will  probably  result  from  the  long- 
range  decline  in  the  birth  rate  which 
has  been  evident  for  several  decades. 
This  decline  in  the  birth  rate  seems 
to  have  been  affected  only  temporarily 
by  the  increased  number  of  births  dur¬ 
ing  and  immediately  following  the 
past  world  war.  The  increase  in  life 
expHXitancy  has  created  new’  problems 
for  schools  and  other  social  agencies. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  life  expectancy  of  white  per¬ 
sons  at  birth  was  about  thirty-nine 
years.  At  the  present  time  the  life 
expectancy  of  white  males  is  about 
sixty-four  years  and  that  of  white  fe¬ 
males  is  approximately  sixty-nine 
years.  These  population  trends  will 
cause  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
the  population  to  fall  in  the  upper  age 
brackets.  Social  changes  such  as  these 
mean  that  schools  must  provide  more 
educational  opportunities  for  more 
|>eople  over  longer  periods  of  time. 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  all  children  and  youth  in  w’ays 
that  will  enable  them  to  spend  at  least 
a  part  of  their  leisure  time  throughout 
their  lives  in  physical  recreations  has 
become  one  of  the  important  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  schools. 

Characteristics  of  ChUdren.  The 
solution  of  other  problems  associated 
with  longevity  can  be  facilitated 
through  the  processes  of  education.  It 
seems  to  be  clear  in  regard  to  this 


problem  that  one  of  the  obligations  of 
physical  education  is  to  guide  the 
growth  and  development  of  young 
people  in  ways  that  will  help  them  live 
vigorously  and  interestingly  through¬ 
out  their  lives.  There  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  competent 
physical  educators  as  to  the  best  way 
of  achieving  these  ends.  There  seems 
to  be  almost  universal  agreement,  how-' 
ever,  that  every  person  needs  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  level  of  physical  fitness  in 
order  to  live  a  happy  and  successful 
life.  It  is  generally  accepted,  also, 
that  regular  participation  in  whole¬ 
some  physical  activity  makes  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  physical  fit¬ 
ness. 

The  growth  and  maturation  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  determined  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  force  contained  in  the  germ 
plasm.  Many  of  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  individuals  are  the 
result  of  their  biol(^ical  inheritance. 
Growth  w’ill  take  place  pretty  well, 
regardless  of  environmental  conditions, 
unless  a  person  is  subjected  to  great 
extremes  of  handicapping  experiences 
such  as  illness  and  malnutrition. 
Regular  and  steady  growth  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  a  desirable  state  of  health 
in  a  child.  It  is  possible,  however,  for 
each  person  to  achieve  a  tvpe  of  de¬ 
velopment  over  and  beyond  the  growth 
that  normally  takes  place.  This  de¬ 
velopment  makes  it  possible  for  one 
to  live  more  fully,  vigorously,  and  in¬ 
terestingly;  to  appreciate  and  exploit 
broader  and  richer  interests;  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  experiences. 
A  long  life  is  to  be  desired  but  one  of 
high  quality  is  of  much  greater  value 
in  helping  one  achieve  lasting  satis¬ 
factions.  A  person  with  sujx'rior  de¬ 
velopment  gets  much  joy  and  happi¬ 
ness  through  play,  satisfaction  from 
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his  work,  and  inspiration  from  service 
to  others. 

There  are  many  conditions  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  growth  and  development  of 
children.  Among  these  are  nutrition, 
exercise,  illness,  adequate  housing, 
happy  and  secure  home  life,  adequate 
medical  service,  freedom  from  ovei> 
work,  and  healthful  schools.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  schools  to  control  and 
regulate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  influence  the  growth  and 
development  of  children  and  youth. 
The  phpical  education  and  recreation 
activities  in  which  children  participate 
provide  many  experiences  that  are 
conducive  to  regular  and  gradual 
physical  growth. 

In  planning  physical  education  pro¬ 
grams,  formulating  objectives,  con¬ 
ducting  activities,  and  evaluating  re¬ 
sults  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  different  parts  of  the  body 
grow  at  different  times  and  at  differ 
ent  rates.  The  arms  and  legs,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  grow  rapidly  during  a 
period  of  time,  while  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  systems  may  grow 
very  little.  Or,  to  use  another  exam¬ 
ple,  the  larger  skeletal  muscles  may 
develop  a  great  deal  during  a  period 
of  time  when  the  finer  coordinations 
between  the  smaller  muscles  and  the 
eyes  are  maturing  very  slowly.  Facts 
such  as  these,  relating  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  children,  should 
be  of  value  to  teachers  in  their  efforts 
to  guide  the  participation  of  boys  and 
girls  in  healthful  and  beneficial  physi¬ 
cal  activities. 

Every  precaution  should  be  observed 
to  avoid  stimulating  young  people  to 
make  strenuous  and  sustained  efforts 
to  achieve  levels  of  performance  that 
might  result  in  excessive  strain  and 
fatigue.  It  is  a  mistake,  for  example. 


to  urge  a  young  adolescent  boy  with  a 
large  skeleton  and  immature  respira¬ 
tory-circulatory  system  to  equal  the 
performance  of  college  athletes.  Many 
thoughtful  teachers  and  coaches  are 
convinced  that  often  boys  who  appear 
to  lack  persistence  and  “fight”  have 
not  achieved  the  organic  development 
necessary  for  long  and  sustained  effort. 
In  many  cases  high  school  boys  who 
do  not  have  the  physiological  charac¬ 
teristics  essential  for  distance  runners 
make  excellent  performers  in  throw¬ 
ing  the  discus  or  other  events  that  do 
not  require  great  endurance  and  sta¬ 
mina. 

Democratic  Principles.  Social  trends 
and  the  growth  characteristics  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth,  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
have  much  influence  on  the  objectives 
and  content  of  the  school  program  of 
physical  education.  It  is  important 
to  consider  also  the  basic  beliefs  that 
underlie  this  program.  Without  some 
fundamental  guiding  principles  the 
content  and  method  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  will  probably  be  selected  in 
light  of  the  random  interests  and 
hypothetical  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
their  teachers.  In  such  cases  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  expediency  instead  of  sound 
principle  may  determine  the  objectives 
and  the  program. 

It  seems  to  be  clearly  evident  that 
the  majority  of  American  citizens  be¬ 
lieve  in  democracy  and  intend  to  main¬ 
tain  that  form  of  social  organization. 
Schools,  therefore,  should  prepare  boys 
and  girls  to  be  goo<l  citizens  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  There  is  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  democracy.  Some  persons  think 
of  it  exclusively  as  a  form  of  political 
organization,  while  others  believe  that 
the  ideals  of  democracy  should  per- 
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mcate  all  the  relationships  of  people 
including  eeonomie,  social,  and  educa¬ 
tional  activities.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  basic  beliefs  that  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  during  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  America.  Prominent  among 
these  are  the  ideals  of  liberty,  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  the  importance  of 
the  individual.  The  dignity  of  man 
and  the  sacredness  of  human  person¬ 
ality  have  been  emphasized  continually 
since  the  founding  of  this  country.  A 
program  of  physical  education  that  is 
appropriate  in  a  democracy  must  be 
based  on  these  established  prineiples. 
Pupils  must  be  given  opportunities  to 
participate  in  the  planning,  execution, 
and  evaluation  of  the  program  in 
which  they  take  part.  Freedom  to 
make  conscious  and  intelligent  choices 
must  Ik*  maintained,  and  opportunities 
for  self-direction  and  self-control  must 
be  i)rovided. 

Every  child  must  have  an  equal 
chance  to  succeed  and  gain  satisfaction 
through  sports  and  other  physical  edti- 
cation  activities.  In  order  to  insure 
an  equal  chance  in  sports,  opportuni¬ 
ties  must  be  provided  for  youth  of 
approximately  the  same  athletic  abil¬ 
ity  to  play  with  and  against  each  other. 
Children  themselves  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  and  encouraged  to  organize  and 
conduct  the  games  in  which  they  }>ar- 
ticipate;  and  the  activities  should  be 
suited  to  the  age.  sex.  size,  interests, 
and  physical  condition  of  the  Ixws  and 
girls. 

Objectives  of  PJiysirat  Education. 
A  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
society,  the  nature  of  chihlren,  and  the 
prineiples  of  democracy  help  to  make 
clear  some  of  the  purposes  of  jdiysical 
education  in  American  schools.  In 
light  of  the  available  facts  and  prin- 
cij)les  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  physi¬ 


cal  education  has  unique  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  relation  to  guiding  the  bodily 
growth  and  development  of  school  chil¬ 
dren,  providing  instniction  and  leader¬ 
ship  in  recreational  activities,  and  pro¬ 
viding  opportunities  for  the  whole¬ 
some  expression  of  many  of  the  desires 
and  urges  of  children  and  youth. 

The  development  of  the  organic  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  body  through  vigorous  e.x- 
ercise  and  hygienic  living  is  an  objec¬ 
tive  of  physical  education  that  is 
applicable  in  all  schools  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  well-developed  and  smoothly 
functioning  body  is  of  great  value  in 
enabling  one  to  live  an  active,  full, 
and  interesting  life.  Bodily  develojv 
ment  as  an  end  in  itself  is  not  a 
worthy  and  justifiable  objective  of  edu¬ 
cation.  But  as  a  means  of  helping  a 
person  live  at  the  highest  possible 
level  it  should  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  purjmses  of  schools. 

Some  persons  seem  to  believe  that 
strength  and  endurance  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  or  even  desirable  for  {K*ople  who 
live  in  the  present-day  highly  mechan¬ 
ized  society.  It  is  claimed  sometimes 
that  most  of  the  heavy  work  in  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture  is  done  by  ma¬ 
chines  and  that  people  in  the  profes¬ 
sional,  business,  and  “white-collar” 
classes  have  little  need  for  strong 
l)odies.  The  prejxmderance  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  experience  of  most  men 
and  women  refute  this  ineorrect 
assumption.  A  healthy  and  strong 
person  can  jK*rform  the  duties  of  daily 
living  with  much  less  effort  than  one 
who  is  not  so  strong.  He  is  thereby 
able  to  do  his  work  Ix'tter,  easier,  and 
more  pleasantly.  His  sujK'rior  energy 
and  endurance  enables  him  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  broad  range  of  interesting 
creative  activities  during  the  time  he 
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is  free  from  work,  and  to  render  many 
valuable  civic  and  community  services 
that  a  weak  person  would  be  unable  to 
perform.  One  who  possesses  much 
strength  and  endurance,  suited  to  his 
occupation  and  tyj)e  of  life,  has  a  kind 
of  preparation  that  will  help  him  get 
the  most  satisfactions  out  of  life  and 
give  the  maximum  service  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  available  information  on  child 
growth  and  development  indicates 
that  organic  development  in  human 
btungs  takes  place  most  etfectively  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth 
while  the  body  is  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  growth  and  maturation. 
After  one  achieves  biological  maturity 
the  opportunities  of  building  sound 
and  fundamentally  strong  organic  sys¬ 
tems  are  much  less  than  during  the 
years  of  rapid  growth.  These  facts  in¬ 
dicate,  therefore,  that  if  the  most 
valuable  results  are  to  be  achieved 
through  physical  education  in  schools, 
the  major  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  programs.  If  participation  in 
developmental  activities*  is  postponed 
until  the  senior  high  school  and  college 
years,  chances  of  achieving  the  best 
type  of  development  will  probably  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Recreation  Objectives.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills,  interests,  and  attitudes 
that  equip  individuals  to  spend  an 
appreciable  part  of  their  leisure  time 
in  wholesome  physical  recreations 
should  be  one  of  the  main  objectives  of 
physical  education  in  schools.  A  per¬ 
son  likes  to  do  the  things  that  he  can 
do  well.  Successful  achievement  re¬ 
sults  in  satisfaction.  No  one  likes  to 
be  a  “dub”  and  to  appear  inferior  in 
the  opinion  of  his  fellows.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  for  school  programs  of 


physical  education  to  prepare  all  boys 
and  girls  to  participate  in  recreational 
sports  in  order  that  they  may  be 
equipped  to  use  these  activities  suc¬ 
cessfully  during  their  leisure  time. 
There  are  some  people  who  believe 
that  physical  education  teachers  are 
made  largely  of  “arms,  legs,  'and  good 
intentions,”  and  that  physical  educa¬ 
tion  activities  are  meaningless  and 
useless  movements.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  educated  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  convinced  that  sports  consti¬ 
tute  a  desirable  aspect  of  American 
life  and  that  the  ability  to  participate 
skillfully  and  successfully  in  recrea¬ 
tional  sports  is  an  important  character¬ 
istic  of  a  well-rounded  person.  Among 
the  sports  that  are  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  for  recreational  use  are  golf, 
tennis,  handball,  squash,  badminton, 
bowling,  swimming,  shuffleboard,  pad¬ 
dle  tennis,  deck  tennis,  aerial  darts, 
and  horse  shoes.  Volley  ball  and  soft- 
ball  are  team  games  in  which  many 
youth  and  young  adults  participate 
during  their  free  time. 

Education  Objectives.  The  develop¬ 
mental  and  recreation  objectives  of 
physical  education  are  more  specific 
and  tangible  than  the  e<lucation  objec¬ 
tives,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
they  are  not  more  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  relatively  easy,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  measure  the  improvement  made 
by  the  members  of  a  class  in  bodily 
development  or  recreational  skills.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  evaluate  changes  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  ideals,  attitudes,  and  behavior. 
This  difficulty,  however,  should  mere¬ 
ly  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  educational  outcomes  that  can 
be  secured  through  physical  education. 
The  development  of  desirable  behavior 
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patterns,  the  increase  in  the  range  and 
quality  of  interests,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  personality  traits  should  be 
recognized  and  accepted  as  important 
objectives  of  physical  education. 

Some  of  the  desires,  urges,  and 
drives  of  a  person  are  inborn  while 
others  are  acquired  after  birth.  Psy¬ 
chologists  do  not  agree  in  all  cases  in 
regard  to  whether  some  tendencies  and 
characteristics  are  innate  or  acquired. 
In  many  instances  it  is  not  important 
from  the  viewpoint  of  teachers  whether 
a  way  of  behaving  is  the  result  of  na¬ 
ture  or  nurture.  The  fundamental 
problem  concerning  many  children  is 
how  to  provide  them  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  wholesome  expression  of 
their  interests  and  urges,  regardless  of 
their  origin.  Gregariousness,  the  gang 
spirit,  the  desire  of  young  people  for 
companionship,  and  the  tendency  to 
“team  up”  provide  examples  of  char^ 
acteristics  that  are  particularly  strong 
during  adolescent  years.  Pugnacious¬ 
ness  and  an  urge  to  dominate  and  con¬ 
trol  are  other  trail  <  that  are  present  in 
a  large  number  of  young  people.  A 
desire  for  recognition  and  social 
approval  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
many  personalities. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  educators  that  desirable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  development  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  character  can  be  made 
best  through  sublimating  and  guiding 
wisely  the  expression  of  the  lx‘havior 
tendencies  of  young  people.  Suppres¬ 
sion  and  repression  are  not  recom¬ 
mended  as  effective  methods  of  help¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  develop  their  abili¬ 
ties  to  practice  self-control  and  self- 
direction. 

Pupils  who  participate  in  physical 
education  activities,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  competent  teachers,  have  many 


opportunities  for  the  wholesome  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  urges  and  desires. 
Team  games,  for  example,  can ,  be 
made  to  provide  occasions  for  large 
numbers  of  adolescents  to  express  in 
socially  desirable  ways  their  gregari¬ 
ous  and  pugnacious  tendencies.  Indi¬ 
vidual  athletic  events  and  gymnastic 
stunts  enable  many  young  people  to 
achieve  a  desirable  form  of  social 
approval  and  rew^nition.  Water 
sports,  dancing,  combatives  and  other 
kinds  of  physical  education  activities 
are  rich  in  opportunities  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  and  youth.  Large 
numbers  of  skillful  teachers  have  used 
many  of  the  situations  that  arise  in 
connection  wdth  physical  education 
activities  to  guide  boys  and  girls  in 
purposeful  social  and  moral  behavior. 
Cooperation,  fair  play,  team  work,  law 
observance,  and  tolerance  are  some  of 
the  traits  that  can  be  emphasized  in 
connection  with  emotionalized  experi¬ 
ences  in  physical  education. 

Summary.  Social  conditions  and 
trends,  the  characteristics  of  children, 
and  the  generally  accepted  ideals  of 
American  democracy  are  the  sources 
of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  school  program  of  physical 
education  should  be  based.  Social 
trends  during  recent  decades  make 
clear  the  need  for  increased  emphasis 
on  education  for  leisure  and  indicate 
that  physical  education  in  schools 
should  prepare  all  pupils  to  spend  a 
part  of  their  free  time  in  sports  and 
other  physical  recreations.  The  data 
on  the  growth  and  development  of 
children  help  to  stress  the  importance 
of  regular  participation  in  appropriate 
play  and  other  interesting  physical 
activities  during  the  years  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth.  The  stimulation  of 
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growth,  the  maintenance  of  normal 
bodily  functioning,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  desirable  type  of  strength 
and  endurance  can  be  secured  through 
participation  in  a  program  of  physical 
education  suited  to  the  needs  of  boys 
and  girls  during  the  years  they  are  in 
school.  The  guidance  of  the  whole¬ 
some  expression  of  many  of  the  urges 
and  tendencies  of  children  and  youth 


can  be  achieved  by  competent  teachers 
in  the  interesting  and  emotionalized 
situations  that  arise  in  connection  with 
sports  and  other  physical  education 
activities.  Many  teachers  believe  that 
the  educational  outcomes  of  physical 
education  constitute  its  most  import¬ 
ant  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
development  and  education  of  boys  and 
girls. 
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ALTIIOrOII  there  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal  agreement  that  the  health 
of  the  school  child  is  of  primary 
im|)ortance,  there  is  wide  difference  of 
opinion,  as  well  as  much  misunder¬ 
standing,  concerning  the  organization, 
administration  and  conduct  of  the 
modern  school  health  education  pro¬ 
gram. 

Responsibility  for  Education 
Through  the  Public  SchooJs — Educa¬ 
tion  through  the  public  schools  is 
fundamentally  based  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all  children  regardless  of  economic 
and  environmental  conditions  or  geo¬ 
graphical  location.  Although  the 
people  in  the  United  States  often  dif¬ 
fer  in  opinion  regarding  the  manage¬ 
ment,  direction,  and  conduct  of  the 
educational  program  within  the 
schools,  they  are  in  practically  un¬ 
animous  agreement  that  evers’  child 
should  have  the  Ix'st  education  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  tax-supporte<l  schools. 

In  order  to  place  the  ultimate  re- 
•  sponsibility  for  health  education  in 
the  public  schools  it  is  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  development  of 
public  scbool  education  in  America. 
The  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  clarifies 
the  {)ower  of  Federal  and  State  Gov¬ 
ernments  concerning  the  public  educa¬ 


tion  of  the  people.  This  Amendment 
clearly  places  ujion  each  state  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  t^^ucation  of  its 
people,  to  the  extent  at  least,  that  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  public  schools  is 
not  the  direct  res{)onsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  During  the 
growth  of  the  public  schools  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  taken  for  the  schools  by 
the  various  states  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  states,  have  varied 
gn'atly  from  one  to  another.  In  most 
states  the  balance  of  power  in  estab¬ 
lishing,  conducting  and  operating 
public  tax-supported  schools  has  re¬ 
mained  largely  in  the  hands  of  local 
communities.  The  local  communities 
have  the  power  to  establish  any  kind 
of  education  desired  by  its  citizens 
within  the  limits  of  state  laws  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  public  school 
education  and  to  available  funds.  It 
is  true  that  many  states  have  controlled 
education  in  the  local  communities  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  dispensation  of 
financial  aid  through  official  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  state  departments  of 
education.  Yet,  in  the  main,  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity  to  almost  completely  control 
the  educational  program  in  the  public 
schools. 

Responsibility  for  Health  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools — As  school  health 
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education  is,  in  all  of  its  ramifications, 
a  part  of  the  educational  program,  it 
follows  then  that  those  responsible  for 
education  through  the  public  schools 
are  also  directly  responsible  for  the 
total  school  health  program.  If  local 
communities  are  directly  responsible 
for  their  public  schools,  limited  only 
by  existing  state  laws  and  regulations, 
then  naturally  they  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  health  education  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
schools.  Boards  of  education,  school 
committees,  or  other  duly  elected  or 
apjwinted  representatives  are  usually 
vested  with  the  power  to  represent  the 
citizens  within  the  community  in  the 
direct  operation  and  control  of  the 
public  schools.  So  far  as  existing 
functioning  programs  of  health  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools  are  concerned 
then,  boards  of  education  or  school 
committees  are  directly  responsible  for 
school  health  education  the  same  as 
for  other  phases  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  power  of  school  boards  or  school 
committees  to  deal  with  health  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  is,  to  some 
extent,  limited  by  the  power  of  state 
and  community  health  authorities. 
That  is,  the  power  of  school  boards 
and  school  committees  is  limited  in 
school  health  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  local  and  state  health  authori¬ 
ties  to  protect  and  conserve  the  health 
of  the  citizens  within  the  community 
of  which  the  school  children  are  a 
part.  Usually  the  power  of  local  and 
state  health  authorities  is  limited 
largely  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
and  individual  health  in  times  of 
emergency  or  in  situations  or  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  there  is  a  drastic 
need  for  lawfully  controlled  health 
measures.  Although  the  actual  lawful 


power  of  local  and  state  groups  is 
limited  largely  to  the  protective  phases 
of  health,  nevertheless  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  active  in  educational  move¬ 
ments  within  the  state  and  community 
designed  to  improve  the  general  health 
status  of  both  school  children  and 
adults. 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  in 
late  years  that  health  specialists,  and 
particularly  medical  specialists,  should 
assume  full  control  of  certain  phases 
of  the  school  health  program.  This 
feeling  has  come  about  partly  because 
of  the  necessity  of  health  specialists  in 
carrying  out  certain  phases  of  the 
health  program  in  the  schools.  In  the 
area  of  health  service  particularly,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  many  health  spe¬ 
cialists.  Physicians,  nurses,  dentists, 
dental  hygienists,  nutritionists,  health 
educators  and  others  are  considered 
necessaiy  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
most  acceptable  and  desirable  type  of 
health  service  program.  It  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  some  medical  specialists  that 
because  the  state  and  community 
health  groups  are  responsible  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  for  the  health  of  school 
children  at  all  times,  that  the  school 
health  j)rogram  should  be  considered 
as  only  one  part  of  the  community¬ 
wide  child  health  program.  Also, 
some  medical  groups  feel  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  personnel  are  not 
qualified  to  organize  and  direct  the 
work  of  health  specialists. 

Although  there  is  divided  opinion 
relative  to  the  question  of  the  utimate 
res|>onsibility  for  the  school  health 
service  program  and  certain  parts  of 
the  healthful  school  living  program, 
there  is  fairly  unatiimous  agreement 
that  the  schools  should  continue  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  organ¬ 
ized  health  instruction  programs. 
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The  controversy  surrounding  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  of  the  school 
health  program  began  many  years  ago 
when  the  main  function  of  the  com¬ 
munity  board  of  health  was  to  control 
communicable  diseases  in  the  school. 
The  growth  of  the  modern  school 
health  program  has  heightened  the  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  extent  of  responsi¬ 
bility  of  both  boards  of  education  and 
official  community  health  groups. 
Many  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen  largely  because  of  the 
varying  backgrounds  of  training  and 
experience  of  school  and  health  auth¬ 
orities.  Diversity  of  needs  in  differ¬ 
ent  communities  and  methods  used  in 
trying  to  care  for  the  needs  have  added 
to  the  complexities  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  between  health  and  school  authori¬ 
ties. 

Adminisfratwn  of  School  IleaUh 
Education  Under  an  Official  Commun¬ 
ity  Health  Agency.  The  usual  argu¬ 
ments  postulated  in  favor  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  school  health  under  a 
board  of  health  are: 

1.  The  community  health  depart¬ 
ment  has  the  power  and  legal  status 
and  is  organized  and  prepared  to  deal 
with'  the  control  of  communicable 
diseases.  The  control  of  communica¬ 
ble  diseases  often  involves  the  entire 
community  of  which  the  schools  are  a 
part. 

2.  Children  are  a  community  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  viewpoint  of  health  a 
large  part  of  the  time  as  they  attend 
school  only  from  four  to  six  hours  a 
day  through  from  six  to  ten  months  of 
the  year. 

3.  Duplication  of  services  rendered 
by  health  specialists  employed  by  a 
l)oard  of  education  and  those  employed 
by  a  board  of  health  can  be  elimin¬ 
ated. 


4.  Mistakes  made  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  administration,  and  conduct  of 
the  health  programs  because  of  a  lack 
of  specialized  training  needed  in  the 
health  field  can  be  avoided  and  there¬ 
by  decrease  the  cost  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  total  school  and  com¬ 
munity  child  health  program. 

5.  The  community  health  depart¬ 
ment  ordinarily  has  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  ^f  community  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  likely  to  affect  the 
health  of  all  including  the  school  chil¬ 
dren. 

6.  Health  specialists  should  be 
considered  authorities  in  selecting  sub¬ 
ject  matter  employed  in  instructing 
children  in  health  and  healthful  liv¬ 
ing  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  misinterpretations  of  techni¬ 
cal  and  specific  health  information. 

Although  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  administration  of  school  health 
education  under  a  health  department 
rather  than  a  board  of  education  are 
convincing,  careful  consideration  of 
them  shows  that  there  are  some  criti¬ 
cisms  of  such  a  plan  at  least  at  the 
present  time.  Experience  in  public 
school  education  shows  that  the  assum¬ 
ing  of  full  and  complete  control  of 
any  regular  school  activity  on  the  part 
of  organizations  or  agencies  other  than 
the  schools  is  a  highly  questionable 
procedure  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
places  the  responsibility  for  public 
education  in  the  hands  of  the  states 
and  local  communities.  With  the 
present  legal  arrangements  for  the 
direct  control  of  the  schools  in  the 
local  communities  in  most  states, 
boards  of  education  or  school  commit¬ 
tees  are  directly  and  legally  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  community  for  all  phases  of 
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education  conducted  in  the  public  cialists  in  a  majority  of  the  communi- 


schools  including  health  education.  If 
health  departments  attempted  to 
assume  full  and  complete  control  of 
the  school  health  program  without 
being  under  the  control  of  the  school 
board,  there  would  be  divided  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  educational  program 
within  the  schools.  Second,  divided 
responsibility  leads  to  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  inefficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  total  school  program.  Third,  the 
personnel  of  health  departments  usual¬ 
ly  lack  experience,  training,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  education  routine  and 
methods  which  are  highly  essential  to 
the  efficient  and  effective  operation  of 
an  educational  program  for  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  children  attending  the  public 
schools. 

The  argument  concerning  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  services  of  health  specialists 
such  as  physicians,  nurses,  and  den¬ 
tists  is  valid  for  those  schools  and 
communities  where  health  specialists 
are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  bring 
about  a  duplication  of  work.  However, 
this  argument  does  not  apply  to  a 
high  majority  of  the  schools  and  com¬ 
munities  in  America  for  there  are  not 
enough  health  specialists  available  to 
handle  even  a  bare  minimum  of  activi¬ 
ties  that  should  be  included  in  an 
acceptable  and  desirable  school  health 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  large 
numbers  of  schools  throughout  the 
country  do  not  have  the  services  of 
school  or  community  nurses  and  only 
a  very  small  percentage  have  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  physician  to  the  extent  of 
providing  even  a  minimum  health 
service  program.  Therefore,  at  this 
time  at  least,  and  likely  for  years  to 
come,  the  problem  of  the  duplication 
of  school  health  services  on  the  part 
of  school  and  community  health  spe- 


ties  in  the  United  States  does  not 
necessarily  create  a  problem  which 
would  justify  dividing  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  direct  control  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Furthermore,  in  those 
communities  fortunate  enough  to  have 
enough  school  and  community  health 
specialists  to  cause  some  duplication 
of  health  service,  it  is  likely  that  the 
most  advisable  procedure  would  be  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  cooperative 
plan  to  eliminate  the  overlapping  with¬ 
out  dividing  the  responsibility  for  the 
direct  conduct  of  the  schools. 

The  argument  that  health  depart¬ 
ments  should  have  full  and  complete 
control  of  the  school  health  program 
because  they  are  better  prepared  to 
organize  and  administer  the  program 
in  view  of  their  specialized  training 
is  becoming  less  valid  as  time  moves 
forward.  With  the  growing  and 
widespread  knowledge  concerning 
health  and  health  methods,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  health  specialists  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  schools,  as  well  as  others 
of  the  school  personnel,  are  becoming 
better  prepared  to  organize  and  ad¬ 
minister  school  health  programs  and, 
thereby,  better  able  to  properly  co¬ 
ordinate  all  activities  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  without  dividing  the 
responsibility  which  might  serve  to 
lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  total  edu¬ 
cational  prc^am.  Furthermore,  it  is 
both  possible  and  desirable  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  larger  schools,  to  employ  a 
school  health  specialist  responsible  to 
the  school  administrators  and  to  the 
board  of  education  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  school  health  program. 
In  such  cases  the  school  health  spe¬ 
cialist  and  other  school  personnel  can 
work  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the 
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community  health  department  without 
dividing  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  public  schools. 

The  claim  that  community  health 
departments  have  a  wider  knowledge 
of  community  conditions  which  might 
affect  health  is  convincing  when  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro¬ 
tection.  So  far  as  the  type  of  health 
program  that  should  be  conducted  in 
the  schools  is  concerned  however,  it  is 
questionable  whether  health  depart¬ 
ments  are  as  well  aware  of  conditions 
which  affect  the  positive  health  of  the 
child  as  teachers  and  some  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  personnel.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  classroom  teacher  becomes 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  her 
pupils.  She  becomes  so  familiar  with 
them  within  a  very  short  time  after 
the  beginning  of  school  that  she  is  at 
once  able  to  tell  very  readily  whether 
factors  within  the  life  of  a  child  are 
conducive  to  his  health.  It  may  be 
that  a  child’s  health  is  affected  through 
a  failure  to  practice  the  proper  health 
habit  |)ertaining  to  footls,  rest,  sleep, 
and  the  like.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  contact  the  home  in 
trying  to  establish  the  l)est  health  rou¬ 
tine  for  the  child.  Or,  the  child’s 
health  may  Ix'  affected  Wause  of  an 
imbalance  of  school  work  and  work 
outside  the  school.  lu  such  cases  the 
classroom  teacher  may  need  assistance 
in  helping  the  child  to  make  the 
proper  adjustments.  After  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  factors  involved  in 
an  educational  and  positive  health 
program  for  school  children  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  members  of  the  school  j>er- 
sonnel  may  be  far  more  familiar  with 
many  of  the  conditions  within  the 
community  and  homes  of  the  children 
than  the  health  department,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  certain  factors 


affecting  the  health  of  the  school  child. 
It  is  very  true  that  health  departments 
are  in  a  position  to  understand  gen¬ 
eral  health  conditions  wdthiii  the  com¬ 
munity  far  better  than  others.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
know  some  of  the  more  intimate  fac¬ 
tors  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
of  health  such  as  is  learned  for  exam¬ 
ple  by  classroom  teachers  in  their 
daily  living  with  the  school  child,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  total  educational 
program  of  the  schools  should  bo 
divided  on  this  basis.  Again  it  seems 
in  this  case  that  a  cooperative  plan 
might  be  more  effective. 

The  thesis  that  medical  specialists 
should  be  considered  authorities  on 
subject  matter  used  in  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  health  and  healthful  living  in 
order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and 
misinterpreting  of  technical  and  speci¬ 
fic  knowledge  can  be  accepted  only  in 
part.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
medical  specialists  arc  authorities  upon 
technical  and  specific  health  matters 
but  they  cannot  be  considered  authori¬ 
ties  on  subject  matter  used  to  instruct 
children. 

Those  in  the  medical  field  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  insist  upon  authority  of  this 
kind  which  is,  in  the  absence  of  spe¬ 
cialized  preparation,  beyond  their 
capacity  and  training  to  assume  suc¬ 
cessfully,  are  certain  to  create  discord 
and  a  resentful  attitude  among  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  specifically  and  profession¬ 
ally  trained  in  methods,  techniques, 
and  procedures  in  educating  children. 
Furthermore,  there  is  not  the  need  for 
such  high  specialization  in  the  medical 
field  to  select  authoritative  health  con¬ 
tent  materials  for  ehildren  as  is  often 
implied  by  those  who  insist  upon  this 
point. 
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The  level  of  maturity  of  school  chil-  those  health  authorities  of  their  choice 


dren  is  such  that  highly  technical  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  field  of  health  and  hy¬ 
giene  are  beyond  their  capacity  and 
therefore  undesirable  for  introduction 
particularly  at  the  elementary  and 
lower  secondary  grade  levels.  Also, 
there  are  in  the  present  day,  ample 
health  study  materials  written  and 
prepared  by  specialists  in  both  the 
field  of  medicine  and  in  the  field  of 
professional  education  from  which  to 
select.  If  a  medical  expert  in  a  health 
department  of  a  community  attempted 
to  determine  the  health  content  ma¬ 
terial  a  third  grade  teacher  for  exam¬ 
ple  should  offer  as  a  study  materials 
for  her  pupils,  the  process  would  like¬ 
ly  resolve  itself  into  the  selection  of 
a  textbook  and  reading  materials  pre¬ 
pared  by  authors  who  are  both  medi¬ 
cal  and  professional  education  experts. 
In  most  cases  it  would  be  a  case  where¬ 
in  a  community  health  authority 
attempting  to  tell  a  third  grade  teacher 
what  to  use,  would  be  far  less  capable 
of  judging  the  health  content  material 
for  third  grade  children  than  the 
health  experts  and  professional  educa¬ 
tors  who  are  authors  of  the  books  and 
study  materials.  In  addition  it  is 
often  a  case  in  which  it  becomes  neces- 
sarj’  to  choose  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  two  or  more  medical  ex¬ 
perts.  It  is  relatively  safe  to  say  that 
with  the  present  general  level  of  intel¬ 
ligence  of  teachers  and  the  general 
public,  that  the  matter  of  the  selection 
of  health  study  materials  and  the 
gradation  of  it  should  be  left  very 
largely  to  the  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Then,  if  they  feel  the 
need  of  consultation  and  assistance  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  health  study 
content  for  the  children  they  are  free 
to  seek  the  assistance  from  among 


rather  than  be  compelled  to  abide  by 
arbitrary  decisions  of  individuals  in 
whom  both  the  teachers  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  lack  confidence.  In  many 
schools  throughout  the  country  there 
are  health  specialists  such  as  health 
educators  and  others  who  may  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  assisting  teachers  in  selecting 
health  study  materials  if  they  feel  the 
need  of  assistance.  Furthermore,  the 
argument  that  medical  specialists 
should  be  considered  authorities  in 
selecting  subject  matter  employed  in 
instructing  children  in  health  and 
healthful  living  is  incompatible  with 
the  generally  accepted  fact  that  even 
though  health  departments  should 
assume  full  and  complete  control  of 
the  health  service  program  within  the 
school  they  should  not  assume  control 
of  the  health  instruction  program 
which  must  be  left  to  those  specifically 
trained  to  teach  children. 

The  Administration  of  School 
HeaJth  Education  Under  A  Board  of 
Education — Some  of  the  reasons  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  justify  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  health  education  as  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  school  committee  are: 

1.  The  board  of  education  or 
school  committee  in  the  absence  of 
local  and  state  l^slation  is  dutifully 
and  legally  obligated  to  the  citizens 
within  the  community  to  assume  full 
and  complete  control  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  phases  of  tbe  educational 
program  conducted  in  the  public 
schools. 

2.  School  administrators  and  teach¬ 
ers,  by  virtue  of  their  training  in  pro¬ 
fessional  education  methods,  are  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  to  coordinate,  organize, 
and  conduct  the  total  school  program 
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for  children  which  requires  a  unique 
kind  of  training. 

3.  The  school  plant,  facilities,  and 
equipment  belong  to  the  school.  Re- 
gjK>nsibility  for  the  sanitation  and  hy¬ 
gienic  condition  of  school  facilities 
must  be  accepted  by  the  school  authori¬ 
ties. 

4.  The  organization  of  the  total 
school  day  for  the  best  health  of  the 
students  can  be  done  best  by  the  school 
personnel. 

5.  The  division  of  responsibility 
for  the  educational  program  which 
would  exist  if  health  departments 
assumed  full  and  complete  control  of 
the  school  health  program,  places 
teachers  in  a  position  of  being  respon¬ 
sible  to  two  community  authorities.  It 
is  not  considered  administratively 
sound  to  have  two  separate  and  distinct 
groups  attempting  to  direct  the  work 
of  teachers.  Any  friction  that  might 
develop  between  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  community  health  depart¬ 
ment  would  place  the  teachers  in  the 
school  in  a  difficult  position. 

fi.  Teachers  are  far  more  likely  to 
cooperate  with  the  board  of  education 
and  school  administrators  than  with 
organizations  outside  the  schools. 

7.  In  a  majority  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  America  the  schools  are  less 
likely  to  be  subject  to  political  inter¬ 
ference,  particularly  in  matters  sur¬ 
rounding  the  determination  and  allot¬ 
ment  of  financial  support. 

8.  Teachers  are  better  able  to 
handle  an  organized  health  instruction 
program  at  all  grade  levels  throughout 
the  school,  ^fedical  experts  and 
health  departments  are  neither  quali¬ 
fied  nor  prepared  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  organized  health  instruction 
in  the  schools. 

9.  When  the  health  program  is  un¬ 


der  a  board  of  education  it  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  and  take  its  place  along¬ 
side  other  phases  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  in  curriculum  revision  projects 
which  are  a  common  and  constant  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  modem  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  attempting  to  determine  whether 
a  board  of  education  or  a  health  de¬ 
partment  should  administer  the  school 
health  program  on  the  basis  of  the 
argtiment  in  favor  of  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  taking  the  responsibility,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  largely  because 
of  the  background  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  present  educational 
system  it  seems  that  full  and  complete 
responsibility  should  be  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  school.  If  health  de¬ 
partments  attempt  to  take  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  program  they 
are  taking  away  from  the  schools  cer¬ 
tain  prerogatives  and  rights  which 
haw  grown  and  developed  with  the 
public  school  education  system.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  modern  school  health  pro¬ 
gram  broadens  it  becomes  increasing¬ 
ly  evident  that  the  schools  must  have 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  health  de¬ 
partments.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
sometime  in  the  distant  future  the 
most  logical  and  acceptable  procedure 
will  be  for  health  departments  to  take 
full  responsibility  for  school  health 
programs.  The  time  does  not  seem 
rijK*  at  present  though  for  a  wholesale 
change  in  responsibility  in  this  area. 
There  are,  unquestionably,  many 
schools  and  communities  at  present 
that  can  function  best  because  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  peculiar  to  the  individual 
community,  with  the  department  of 
health  administering  the  school  health 
program. 

Under  certain  circumstances  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
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the  administration  of  the  health  pro-  regardless  of  who  may  finally  assume 


gram  under  a  board  of  education  can 
be  surmounted.  .  In  regard  to  the  legal 
obligation  of  the  school  board  or  school 
committee  to  assume  full  and  complete 
control  and  responsibility  for  the 
school  program  including  health  educa¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  said  that  local  and 
state  legislation  can  relieve  the  schools 
of  this  obligation.  Also,  the  schools 
can  delegate  authority  to  health  de¬ 
partments  for  the  organization,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  conduct  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that 
school  administrators  and  teachers,  by 
virtue  of  their  training,  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  coordinate,  organize,  and 
conduct  the  total  school  program  in¬ 
cluding  health  education,  it  may  be 
said  that  health  departments  can  over¬ 
come  this  argument  by  requiring  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  personnel  who  are  to 
work  directly  with  schools  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  training  in  professional  educa¬ 
tional  methods  to  enable  them  to  func¬ 
tion  more  efficiently  and  effectively  in 
the  public  school  program. 

The  argument  pertaining  to  the 
division  of  responsibility  is  the  most 
difficult  to  surmount  because  all  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  school  program  should  have 
a  part  in  the  health  program.  If  only 
the  health  specialists  in  the  schools 
were  involved  it  would  not  be  so  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  they  could  be  employed  by  a 
health  department  or  perhaps  they 
could  be  employed  jointly  by  a  board 
of  education  and  a  health  department 
which  is  a  common  practice  at  present 
in  some  communities. 

With  respect  to  the  health  instruc¬ 
tion  program  it  seems  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  phase  of  the  health  pro¬ 
gram  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  teachers. 


the  total  and  complete  responsibility 
for  other  phases  of  school  health. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  likely  that 
health  departments  will  ever  have  final 
authority  in  the  determination  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  study  materials  to  be 
used  in  education  children  in  health 
and  healthful  living. 

In  organizing  the  total  school  day 
on  a  basis  conducive  to  the  best  health 
of  the  children,  it  may  be  done  better 
finally  as  a  joint  responsibility  of  the 
school  and  health  department.  That 
is,  when  health  authorities  have  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  point  of  securing  suffi¬ 
cient  training  in  professional  educa¬ 
tion  methods  to  properly  understand 
the  public  school  educational  program 
in  all  of  its  ramifications,  they  can  be 
helpful  to  the  school  personnel  in 
arriving  at  the  best  organization  of 
the  school  day. 

The  Administration  of  School 
Health  Educalion  as  a  Joint  Resporv- 
sihility  of  a  Board  of  Education  and 
a  Health  Department — There  is  an 
ever-growing  trend  and  tendency  for 
the  school  health  program  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  jointly  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  the  school  committee  and  the 
community  health  department.  In 
some  communities  such  plans  have 
been  in  operation  for  many  years.  The 
arguments  ordinarily  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  joint  responsibility  are: 

1.  Specialized  health  personnel 
can  be  employed  jointly  by  the  board 
of  education  and  the  health  depart¬ 
ment. 

2.  Communicable  diseases  can  be 
controlled  better  through  a  joint  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibility. 

3.  Sanitation  and  hygienic  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  school  plant  and  facili- 
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ties  can  be  more  readily  assured  on  a 
joint  basis. 

4.  Jointly  employed  health  spe¬ 
cialists  can  more  readily  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  teachers  wheu  they  are 
recognized  members  of  the  school  per¬ 
sonnel. 

5.  Jointly  employed  health  spe¬ 
cialists  are  in  a  better  position  to  pai^ 
ticipate  in  curriculum  revision  with¬ 
in  the  school  which  may  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  health  program.  Also, 
the  health  specialist  is<  in  a  position 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  total 
health  instruction  program. 

On  first  consideration  it  may  seem 
that  the  joint  responsibility  plan  is  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  school  health  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  many  drawbacks. 
Yet,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  plan 
will  emerge  in  the  very  near  future 
as  the  one  most  readily  accepted  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  transition  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  effective  ways  and 
means  of  capitalizing  upon  present 
knowledge  in  providing  for  and  assur¬ 
ing  the  optimum  health,  growth,  and 
development  of  the  school  child.  The 
fact  that  neither  health  authorities  nor 
educators  are  willing  to  agree  unanim¬ 
ously  on  the  responsibility  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  school  health  pro¬ 
gram  makes  it  seem  more  than  ever 
likely  that  the  joint  responsibility  plan 
will  be  accepted  as  a  compromise  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  may  be  the 
wise  course  in  most  communities  for 
it  should  tend  to  make  both  educators 
and  health  specialists  more  tolerant  of 
the  positions  of  each,  as  well  as  more 
likely  to  cooperate  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  for  health  welfare  of  the  school 
child. 

Even  though  the  joint  responsibility 
plan  seems  to  be  the  one  most  likely 


to  be  adopted  in  the  very  near  future 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  m^st 
sensible  and  logical  approach  to  the 
problem  of  deciding  upon  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  administration  of  the 
school  health  program  is  in  first  con¬ 
sidering  the  needs  in  the  individual 
school  and  community.  The  circum¬ 
stances  peculiar  to  the  individual  com¬ 
munity  should  be  the  determining  fac¬ 
tors  in  assigning  final  responsibility 
regardless  of  the  general  trends 
throughout  the  country. 

Another  point  that  should  be  strong¬ 
ly  emphasized  in  the  matter  of  the 
joint  responsibility  for  school  health 
is  that  there  must  be  full  cooperation 
and  participation  on  the  part  of  both 
the  school  personnel  and  health  depart¬ 
ment  specialists.  Domination  by  one 
group  and  aquesience  by  the  other  does 
not  represent  true  joint  responsibility. 
Neither  is  it  conducive  to  close  co¬ 
operation  and  smooth  functioning  of 
the  plan.  An  administrative  arange- 
ment  on  a  joint  basis  between  the  edu¬ 
cators  and  health  authorities  within 
the  community  in  which  one  group  or 
other  dominates  or  attempts  to  domin¬ 
ate  the  arrangement,  is  likely  doomed 
to  failure.  It  may  function  with  par¬ 
tial  success  for  a  time  but  sooner  or 
later  there  is  likely  to  be  friction  of 
a  nature  to  cause  withdrawal  from  the 
plan  and  thereby  deprive  the  school 
child  for  many  years  to  come,  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  health  education  program.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  health 
groups  are  more  likely  to  attempt  to 
dominate  the  arrangements  for  joint 
responsibility  although  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  true.  Apparently  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  health  specialists  to 
dominate  in  the  school  health  program 
is  because  they  often  fail  to  properly 
appreciate  and  understand  the  modern 
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emphasis  placed  on  Democracy  in  the 
educational  process.  Modern  educa-  ■ 
tional  methods  strongly  emphasize  the  1 
need  to  organize  and  conduct  the 
school  program  on  a  Democratic  basis 
in  the  process  of  educating  children 
for  Democracy.  Health  authorities  on 
the  other  hand,  may  not  be  cognizant 
of  the  usual  Democratic  approach  in 
the  public  schools.  A  part  of  the  lack 
of  understanding  may  stem  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  often  been  necessary 
for  public  health  authorities  to  be 
more  or  less  arbitrary  in  their 


approach  and  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  public  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  all.  In  the  school  health 
program,  however,  an  arbitrary  or  dic¬ 
tatorial  attitude  on  the  part  of  either 
educators  or  health  specialists  is  like¬ 
ly  to  both  jeopardize  close  cooperation 
and  lead  to  friction  with  the  ultimate 
result  of  hindering  and  handicapping 
the  health  of  the  child.  Both  educa¬ 
tors  and  health  specialists  should  keep 
in  mind  that  there  are  times  when  each 
must  accept  and  act  upon  the  advice 
of  the  other. 


John  Dewey's  Nintieth  Birthday 

On  October  20,  1940  American  education  will  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
one  whom  it  most  delights  to  honor. 

John  Dewey  is  at  once  the  foremost  philosopher  in  the  history  of  America, 
its  greatest  educational  thinker,  and — many  so  judge — our  most  distinguished 
citizen.  Ilis  influence  on  education  is  unequaled  both  in  extent  and  in  depth. 
Each  public  school  child  in  our  country  lives  a  happier  and  a  better  life  be¬ 
cause  of  Dewey ;  and  the  same  holds  for  most  pupils  of  the  non-public  schools. 
And  not  simply  in  this  country;  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world  is  his 
influence  felt. 

Pestalozzi  had  prepared  the  ground.  Froebel  and  Ilerbart  had  helped. 
Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  William  T.  Harris,  Stanley  Hall,  Francis  W. 
Parker,  and  others  had  carried  America  further  along  the  Pestalozzi  road. 
But  one  thing  was  lacking.  Xot  one  of  these  men,  nor  all  combined,  had  given 
an  adequate  theory  for  a  thoroughgoing  democratic  science-respecting  education. 
This  Professor  Dewey  has  done.  Xot  that  his  statement  is  final.  E.xactly  no. 
The  essence  of  his  theory  is  that  education  must  continue  to  grow,  grow  in  the 
individual  and  grow  as  a  i)art  of  the  culture. 

William  H.  Kilpatrick 
Professor  Emeritus 
Teachers  College 


What  Should  Be  the  Organizational  Status 
of  Physical  Education  in  the  University  ? 

By  ELWOOD  CRAIG  DAVIS 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Education, 

The  University  of  Southern  Calif omm 


I.  Purpose  tion  and  Athletics,  fall  short  of  quali- 

HOW  should  Health,  Physical  fjing  one  as  an  authority  in  such  mat- 

Education,  Recreation  and  Ath- 

letics  be  organized  in  the  uni-  HI-  BACKOROuitD 

versity  ?  Past  experience  of  course  forms  the 

As  ways  are  being  sought  to  pre-  matrix  of  present  plans  of  organizing 

vent  or  to  solve  certain  problems  pecu-  these  fields  in  universities.  For  ex¬ 
liar  to  these  four  fields  such  a  ques-  ample,  intercollegiate  athletics  origin- 

tion  is  being  asked  increasingly.  For  ally  was  forced  to  grow  up  outside  the 

many  years  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  official  sanction  of  the  university, 

organizational  status  of  these  fields  Similarly,  the  obligation  of  practical 

have  needed  summarization.  concern  for  the  health  of  students,  at 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  first  avoided,  was  accepted  slowly  by 
attempt  to  meet  this  need.  most  university  administrations. 

II.  Limitations  understanding  of  certain  points 

At  least  thr«.  limitatfona  restrict  ‘o  1“'"  >>»»  «  dependent 

the  value  of  these  paragraphs.  PM,  ‘‘  '«*'  “  me-nentary  acquaintance 
the  statements  held  no  novelty  to  many  l>'atoncal  facts.  Thus,  the 

persons  eaperienced  in  the  four  fields.  statements  immediately  follow- 

Thev  also  know  the  difflculties  of  try-  ■"«  submitted  for  initial  considcra- 
ing  to  summarize  the  advantages  and  P'npomt  flashbacks  of  the  past, 

disadvantages  of  organizational  plans.  as  the  purpose,  function 

Second,  disappointment  awaits  the  ^nd  obligation  of  university  education 
reader  who  expects  a  categorical  an-  expanded  were  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
swer  to  the  initial  question.  Third,  cation.  Recreation  and  Athletics  in- 
merely  working  in,  helping  to  estab-  eluded  as  official  programs  in  universi- 
lish  and  to  administrate  a  very  few 

departments  and  schools  incorporating  2.  Understandably,  as  each  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  Recrea-  these  programs  was  accepted  the  at- 

♦Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Davis  is  especially  well  qualified  to  comment  on  this  prob¬ 
lematical  issue  of  orsranizational  plans  for  the  administration  of  Physical  Kflucation 
at  the  university  level.  His  professifmal  background  embraces  a  wide  range  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  administrative  capacities  in  university  education  for  more  than  twenty  years 
and  includes  duties  as  Dean  of  Men,  Director  of  Physical  Eflucation,  Director  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Health,  Director  of  .Athletics.  Acting  Dean  of  a  School  of  Health,  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  llecreation  and  Athletics,  Consultant  service  to  universities  innauguratin{j(  the 
School  type  plan,  in  addition  to  extensive  research  8urvd.vs  of  college  and  university 
Departments  and  Schwls  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  .\thletics. 
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tempt  was  made  to  make  it  fit  into  the 
existent  organizational  framework  of 
the  university.  In  many  instances 
this  meant  departmental  status.  In 
other  cases  vigorous  opposition  to  such 
recognition  was  denied  to  these  fields, 
e.  g.,  Student  Health  Service,  Student 
Athletic  Association. 

3.  As  a  result  of  allocation  of  each 
field  as  it  was  accepted,  the  lines  of 
responsibility  followed  no  pattern  in 
a  good  many  universities.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  a  single  institution  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  student  health  was  responsible 
only  to  the  president,  the  director  of 
physical  education  was  responsible  to 
two  different  academic  deans,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  recreation  was  responsible 
to  the  deans  of  men  and  women,  and 
the  director  of  athletics  was  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  student  athletic  associa¬ 
tion. 

4.  Often  expediency  was  the  only 
consistent  policy  in  determining  the 
organizational  status  of  each  of  the 
four  fields.  The  resulting  multiplex 
plans  of  organization  were  neither 
good  nor  bad  as  plans  per  se.  In  most 
instances,  success  depended  on  suit¬ 
able  personalities.  In  some  cases, 
however,  a  plan  worked  chiefly  because 
it  was  presented  and  prosecuted  vigoiv 
pusly  by  the  imiversity  administra¬ 
tion — regardless  of  cost,  awkward  pro¬ 
cedures,  or  personalities. 

5.  Until  the  last  three  or  four  de¬ 
cades  the  services,  activities,  facilities, 
personnel  and  budgets  of  the  four 
fields  were  comparatively  limited  in 
scope,  quantity,  and  outlook. 

6.  The  four  fields,  although  dis¬ 
similar  in  some  respects,  were  related 
through  similarity  in  some  of  their 


avowed  major  purposes.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  all  of  the  fields  were  concerned 
with  the  physical  welfare  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  they  aided  his  socio-emotional 
adjustment  (although  such  a  term  was 
unknown  in  the  earlier  years),  and 
they  were  interested  in  a  wholesome 
use  of  the  students’  leisure  time. 

7.  Lack  of  coordination  among 
these  fields  has  characterized  their 
operation  whenever  and  wherever  they 
have  been  organized  as  separate  de¬ 
partments. 

IV.  Plans 

Detailed  plans  of  organizing  these 
fields  in  the  university  are  about  as 
numerous  as  there  are  universities. 
While  lack  of  a  pattern  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  is  expected  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  the  fields  under  dis¬ 
cussion  show  a  wider  variety  of  organ¬ 
izational  planning  than  any  other  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  university.  This  mere¬ 
ly  reflects  the  implication  made  above: 
university  administrations  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  these 
“newcomer,”  largely  non-9cademic 
fields. 

This  great  diversity  of  organiza¬ 
tional  planning  for  the  sake  of  the 
present  brief  discussion  must  be  sim¬ 
plified — at  the  risk  that  accompanies 
all  oversimplification.  Roughly,  then, 
let  us  say  that  there  are  two  general 
types  of  organizational  plans  being 
practiced  today,  the  department  (or 
division)  and  the  school  (or  college). 

Each  type  of  plan  is  presented  be¬ 
low  with  its  respective  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

1.  The  Department  Type  Plan 

The  most  traditional  and  most  fre- 
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quently-found  type  of  organizational 
unit  to  which  the  four  fields  are  allo¬ 
cated  is  the  department  (or  depart- 
ment-like  unit).  Three  characteristics 
mark  this  type  of  organization. 

First,  it  is  the  smallest  administra¬ 
tive  unit  of  the  university. 

Second,  although  each  of  the  four 
fields  may  have  departmental  status 
there  is  seldom  common,  consistent  or 
equivalent  administrative  status  of  the 
four  department  heads,  as  described 
under  II.3.,  above. 

Third,  there  is  not  an  effective  co¬ 
ordination  among  these  related  fields 
when  organized  as  separate  depart¬ 
ments. 

Graphically,  two  of  the  many  types 
of  departmental  plans  are  presented 
below.  Neither  of  them  is  necessari¬ 
ly  typical.  Rather,  they  are  illustra¬ 
tive. 


Advantages  of  the  de/xirtmental 
type  of  plan.  Admitting  again  the 
limitations  of  discussing  the  varied 
kinds  of  departmental  plans  as  though 
they  were  one,  certain  advantages  of 
this  type  of  organization  are  indicated. 

1.  The  president  may  directly  con¬ 
trol  (Plan  B)  or  he  may  allocate  con¬ 


trol  to  second  or  third  level  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  (Plan  A)  as  conditions 
and  circumstances  indicate. 

2.  If  each  field  is  placed  under  a 
dean  the  inter-contributions  between 
it  and  each  of  the  other  departments 
under  this  dean’s  jurisdiction  seem  to 
be  better  assured. 

3.  Similarly,  if  a  field  is  allocated 
to  two  deans  (as  is  practiced  frequent¬ 
ly  in  Physical  Education)  would  not 
integration  be  doubled  ? 

4.  It  is  conceivable  that  given  cer¬ 
tain  incompatible  personalities  (with 
tenure),  the  independent  operation  of 
each  of  the.  four  fields  with  respect  to 
the  other  three  produces  better  results 
than  if  unification  were  attempted. 

5.  Departmental  status  and  vari¬ 
able  administrative  status  permits 
greater  flexibility  of  top-echelon  ad¬ 
ministration  of  these  fields.  Fields 
which  have  atypical  problems  (com¬ 
pared  with  History,  Organic  Chemis¬ 
try,  and  Electronics)  seem  to  indicate 
the  need  for  possible  quick  shifting  to 
top-echelon  control. 

6.  Allocating  each  of  these  four 
fields  to  departmental  status  (except  in 
emergencies)  avoids  elevating  it  to  an 
exaggerated  position  in  an  essentially 
academic  institution.  A  minor  status 
is  appropriate  for  an  essentially  non- 
academic  field. 

7.  When  organized  as  a  separate 
department  each  field  has  as  its  head 
one  who  is  expert  in  that  field,  where¬ 
as  if  the  four  fields  were  unified  under 
a  dean  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be 
truly  expert  in  all  of  them. 

Disadi'antages  of  the  departmental 
type  plan.  In  spite  of  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  universities  allocating  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and 
Athletics  to  departmental  status,  cer¬ 
tain  disadvantages  are  indicated. 
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1.  Integration  among  the  four  re¬ 
lated  fields  is  lacking  when  they  are 
organized  as  separate  departments. 

2.  Years  of  retardation  have 
marked  some  of  the  fields  when  as  de¬ 
partments  they  are  placed  nnder  aca¬ 
demic  administrative  officers  who  lack 
understanding  of  purposes,  trends,  out¬ 
look,  implication,  and  so  on. 

3.  Superficial  as  it  may  seem,  the 
lack  of  acceptance  of  a  department 
head  even  though  he  is  appointed  to 
the  president’s  administrative  council, 
becomes  serious  when  his  proposals  in 
areas  in  which  he  is  expert  are  not 
taken  at  face  value.  For  example,  in 
1946  at  one  university  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  administrative  council  who 
favored  health  examinations  for  all 
students  was  the  director  of  student 
health.  (“This  institution  has  oi)er^ 
ated  for  127  years  without  them,  with¬ 
out  losing  our  standing!’’) 

4.  If  the  president  attempts  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  four  separate  departments 
(sec  Departmental  Plan  B),  excessive 
amounts  of  his  time  are  given  to  many 
matters  of  secondary  or  tertiary  im¬ 
portance.  lie  becomes  the  altar  upon 
which  inter-departmental  strife  is  laid. 

5.  The  four-separate-departments 
plan  violates  the  currently-accepted 
principle  of  unifying  related  fields  in¬ 
to  one  large  administrative  tmit  under 
an  appropriate  head. 

6.  The  separate  department  plan 
results  in  ponderous  operation  and 
overlappings.' 

7.  Inherent  inefficiency  character¬ 
izing  the  multi-department  plan  means 
waste  and  unnecessary’  expense.' 

2.  The  School  Type  Plan 

A  few,  slowly-increasing  number  of 
universities  have  organized  the  four 


fields  on  a  school  or  college  basis,  or, 
occasionally  these  programs  are  uni¬ 
fied  into  a  department  (or  division) 
with  school  status  with  a  dean  as  the 
head. 

Supporters  of  the  school  type  of 
plan  point  out  that  professional  cur¬ 
ricula  in  Health  Education,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation  and  Athletic 
Coaching  are  offered.  Over  400  in¬ 
stitutions  now  have  one  or  all  of  these 
offerings.  Almost  a  fourth  of  these 
institutions  provide  graduate  courses 
leading  to  master’s  and  doctor’s  de¬ 
grees.  Approximately  75,000  persons 
now  work  in  these  four  fields,  not  in¬ 
cluding  such  specialists  as  doctors  of 
medicine,  nurses,  dental  hygienists 
and  the  like.  Adherents  also  point 
out  the  relatively  large  number  of  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  persons  (most  of 
them  with  doctor’s  degrees)  with 
proved  administrative  experience. 
These  men  could  serve  as  deans  of 
schools  incorporating  the  four  fields. 

The  characteristics  of  the  school 
type  plan  of  organization  are:  (1)  the 
four  fields  are  unified  into  the  largest 
type  of  administrative  unit  in  the  uni¬ 
versity;  (2)  the  administrative  head 
is  a  dean  with  status  similar  to  the 
academic  deans;  and  (3)  the  school 
controls  courses  and  curricula  and 
grants  degrees  in  one  or  more  of  the 
curricula  mentioned  above. 

The  following  organizational  out¬ 
line  is  presented  for  comparison  with 
nri  rm 


Prestdwt 


I  Prof.  Currleul«  I 


1  Uuffhes,  William  L.,  Administration  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  Col- 
leges,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York,  1935,  pp.  14-16. 
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the  two  departmental  type  plans  ap¬ 
pearing  above. 

Advantages  of  the  school  type  pUin, 
Some  of  those  working  in  the  school 
type  of  organization  claim  the  follow¬ 
ing  advantages  for  it: 

1.  The  four  programs  are  more 
easily  coordinated  thus  increasing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  services  to  stu¬ 
dents,  the  university  and  the  commun¬ 
ity; 

2.  Personnel  can  be  used  in  more 
than  one  program. 

3.  Duplication  of  equipment  and 
supplies  is  reduced  materially  and 
facilities  are  more  equitably  used  on 
the  basis  of  need. 

4.  Major  problems  of  one  field 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  dean  who 
understands  them  and  their  possible 
relationships  to  other  fields. 

5.  A  given  program,  for  example 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  is  more  apt 
to  be  given  its  appropriate  place  in  the 
overall  university  program. 

6.  The  outlook  of  specialists  in 
each  of  the  fields  is  broadened  and 
deepened  as  they  learn  to  work  more 
closely  with  specialists .  in  the  other 
fields. 

7.  The  currently  accepted  princi¬ 
ple  of  unifying  related  units  into  a 
large  administrative  whole  under  one 
responsible  head  becomes  a  reality. 

Disadvantages  of  the  school  type 
plan.  On  the  otherhand,  some  profes¬ 
sionally-trained  persons  point  out 
some  major  disadvantages  of  the  school 
type  plan. 

1.  Tradition  and  common  practice 
restrict  the  school  (or  college)  to  those 
academic  areas  of  significant  content 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs 


of  part  of  society.  It  is  doubted  that 
the  content  peculiar  to  these  four  fields 
meets  this  criterion  as  yet. 

2.  Although  unification  of  these 
four  fields  may  be  desirable,  the  unit 
can  be  a  department  rather  than  a 
school. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  avowed  similar¬ 
ity  of  the  four  fields,  they  are  also 
quite  dissimilar  in  some  of  their 
actual  purposes  and  emphases.  Unifi¬ 
cation,  therefore,  is  impractical-in¬ 
practice. 

4.  Isolating  the  professional  cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  four  fields  from  the  lead¬ 
ership,  influence  and  longer  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  established  schools  in  the 
university  is  ill-advised. 

5.  In  spite  of  school  status  and 
the  administrative  dignity  and  pres¬ 
tige  of  a  dean  there  is  the  temptation 
for  non-educational  practices  to  con¬ 
tinue  unde)*  the  cover  and  prestige  of 
a  school. 

6.  The  hoped-for  and  needed 
acceptance  of  the  dean  by  other  deans 
depends  on  the  man.  The  artificial 
creation  of  a  school  to  gain  such 
acceptance  is  a  fruitless  gesture. 

7.  The  enforced  unification  of  per¬ 
sons,  many  of  who  object  to  such 
amalgamation,  does  not  promise  high 
morale  or  good  working  relationships. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit,  strength 
or  appropriateness  of  the  foregoing 
pros  and  cons  in  a  given  university, 
the  need  for  close  coordination  among 
the  four  related  fields  and  with  other 
programs  of  the  university  seems  to 
be  at  once  the  prerequisite  and  the 
test  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Athletics  as  acceptable 
programs  in  the  university. 


The  Professional  Education  of  Teachers 
and  Leaders  in  Health  Education, 
Physical  Education  and  Reaeation 

By  WILLIAM  L.  HUGHES 
Director,  Department  of  Physical  and  Health  Education, 

Temple  University 


HE  Education  of  The  Whole  In¬ 
dividual. — Traditionally,  Amer¬ 
ican  Education  has  emphasized 
intellectual  development  and  neglected 
other  aspects  of  the  personality.  When 
education  is  mentioned  people  are 
likely  to  think  only  of  training  the 
mind  forgetting  morals,  emotions,  so¬ 
cial  relationships,  physical  status  and 
skills.  The  desire  to  be  intellectual 
has  led  many  so-called  educators  fool¬ 
ishly  to  forget  that  man  is  an  organ¬ 
ism.  Intellectualism  as  the  ideal  in 
American  education  is  too  narrow 
and  partial. 

More  recently,  education  increasing¬ 
ly  is  giving,  up  its  exclusive  emphasis 
upon  scholarship,  important  as  that 
is,  and  is  orienting  its  program  with 
respect  to  the  whole  organism  and  the 
total  environmental  situation.  In  line 
with  the  concepts  of  modern  psychol¬ 
ogy  education  now  recognizes  that  in¬ 
dividuals  are  whole  personalities  and 
that  schools  and  community  agencies, 
therefore,  must  be  concerned  with  the 
social,  emotional,  physical  and  ethical 
needs  of  individuals  as  well  as  with 
their  intellectual  development. 

The  Role  of  Health  Education, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. — 
In  keeping  with  this  concept  of  the 
unity  of  the  individual  it  is  evident 
that  health  education,  physical  educa¬ 


tion  and  recreation  have  an  important 
role  in  the  complete  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  youth  and  adults.  In  the  tradi¬ 
tional  education  the  idea  long  since 
was  discarded  that  it  is  natural  to  be 
ignorant.  Schools  and  colleges  plan¬ 
ned  to  produce  a  literate  people.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  idea  that  it  is  inevitable  to 
be  ill,  defective,  weak  or  physically 
illiterate  must  be  discarded  and  edu¬ 
cation  must  produce  a  vigorous,  health, 
socially  and  emotionally  adjusted  and 
a  physically  skilled  as  well  as  a  liter¬ 
ate  people. 

Health,  because  of  its  basic  import¬ 
ance  in  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  all  education  and  its  realization 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  leaders 
who  work  for  the  welfare  of  society. 
Health  education  is  based  on  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  value  of  human  life  and 
the  knowledge  that  if  life  is  to  be 
preserved  and  improved  there  must  be 
a  healthful  functioning  of  the  entire 
organism,  interacting  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  social  environment.  Educa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  should  help  people 
attain  competence  in  recognizing,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  cooperatively  solving 
the  health  problems  of  groups. 

Physical  activity  is  a  biological 
necessity  for  optimum  growth.  The 
development  of  the  organic  systems. 
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the  mastery  of  body  mechanics,  and 
the  acquisition  of  motor  skills  are 
fundamental  needs.  The  development 
of  socially  acceptable  behavior  in  sit¬ 
uations  where  democratic  [)rocesses 
may  be  experienced  take  place  throufrh 
group  interaction.  Physical  education 
should  assist  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Recreation,  too,  in  the  sense  of  the 
constructive  and  satisfying  use  of  lei¬ 
sure,  is  a  fundamental  segment  of  the 
living  process.  It  is  a  way  of  life 
which  involves  self-discovery,  social 
adjustment,  development  of  interests, 
and  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  apprt*- 
ciations.  Recreation  is  now  a  definite 
area  of  professional  service  which  re¬ 
quires  professional  trained  leadership. 

The  Need  For  Leaders. — The  out¬ 
comes  from  health  education,  physical 
education  and  recreation,  like  other 
areas  of  education,  depend  largely 
upon  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  leadership  provided.  Elementary 
schools,  secondaiy-  schools,  colleges  and 
community  groups  need  health  special¬ 
ists  and  physical  educators.  Cities  and 
towns  niral  areas,  industries,  hospi¬ 
tals,  churches,  private  agencies,  camps, 
housing  projects,  parks  and  student 
groups,  to  mention  only  a  few,  need 
recreation  leaders. 

For  years  the  professional  leaders 
in  health  education,  physical  education 
and  recreation  have  recognized  the 
need  for  improvement  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  leaders  in  those 
three  area.s.  Prior  to  World  War  II 
two  attempts  to  develop  nationwide 
standards  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  health  and  physical  education 
failed.  But  the  rush  to  enter  the  field 
of  ■  teacher  education,  which  l)egan 


after  World  War  I,  continued  after 
World  War  II.  With  over  400  insti¬ 
tutions  professing  to  offer  training  in 
one  or  more  of  the  three  areas  of 
health  education,  physical  education 
and  recreation  the  situation  is  becom¬ 
ing  alarming  since  many  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  are  not  properly  equipped 
to  meet  any  reasonable  standards.  In¬ 
stitutions  which  provide  only  a  foot¬ 
ball  coach  to  teach  the  many  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  courses;  colleges 
which  require  one  instructor  to  teach 
so  many  different  courses  he  cannot 
possibly  be  competent  in  all  of  them ; 
or  so-called  colleges  which  grant  a 
master’s  degree  yet  offer  no  courses 
on  the  graduate  level, — these  institu¬ 
tions,  in  some  way,  must  be  brought 
up  to  standard  or  in<luced  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  field. 

The  Need  to  Up-Grade  Teaeher 
Education. — In  1047  over  300  leaders 
in  health  education,  physical  education 
an<l  recreation  listed  the  education  of 
teachers  and  leaders  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  problem  facing  the  pro¬ 
fession.  They  believe  drastic  action 
imperative  if  we  are  to  preserve  gains 
already  made  and  significantly  uj)- 
grade  leadership  training. 

At  least  two  needs  have  been  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  beginning.  One  has  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  guiding 
j)rinciples  or  standards  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  leaders.  The 
other  is  concerned  with  the  accredit¬ 
ing  of  institutions  by  state,  regional, 
or  national  agencies  to  perform  the  im¬ 
portant  function  of  training  teachers 
and  leaders. 

The  Jackson’s  Milt  National  Cotv- 
ferenre.' — The  Report  of  the  Jack- 


1  Tlie  National  Conference  on  Undergraduate  Professional  Preparation  in  Health 
Kducation,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  .Jackson’s  Mili,  Weston.  West  Virginia, 
May  16-2T,  1946.  The  Athletic  Institute,  209  South  State  Street,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
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son’s  Mill  Xational  Conference  on 
Underpradnate  Professional  Prepara¬ 
tion  in  Health  Education,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  provides 
principles  and  standards  for  under¬ 
graduate  professional  preparation. 
The  Pere  ^larquette  and  preceding 
conferences  on  graduate  study  were 
important  first  steps  in  up-grading 
graduate,  professional  preparation.  A 
national  conference  on  graduate  study 
will  be  held  early  in  1950.  The  Jack¬ 
son’s  !Mill  Report  provides  a  frame¬ 
work  for  undergraduate  training. 
Similar  principles  and  standards  will 
be  established  for  the  graduate  level. 

Background  Education  for  AU 
Teachers  and  Leaders. — The  education 
of  all  teachers  and  leaders  should  have 
much  in  common.  There  are  broad 
interests  and  other  personal  attributes 
and  professional  competencies  which 
are  needed  by  all  persons,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  in  positions  of  leader¬ 
ship. 

General  education,  which  represents 
at  the  college  level  those  experiences 
all  students  should  have  without  refei^ 
ence  to  their  specialized  interests  or 
vocational  intentions,  should  definite¬ 
ly  precede  specialization.  Such  educa¬ 
tion  establishes  common  ground  as  a 
basis  for  cooperative  action.  Leaders 
are  needed  in  health  education,  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  recreation  who  have 
the  desire  and  ability  to  cooperate  with 
all  individuals  and  agencies  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  youth  and  adults  in 
their  communities. 

Professional  education  ^ould  pro¬ 
vide  special  competencies  necessary  for 
all  teachers  and  leaders. 

In  addition  to  the  common  elements 
in  the  education  of  all  individuals  and 
the  professional  education  of  all 
teachers  there  are  many  factors  com- 
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mon  to  the  specialized  professional 
education  in  the  areas  of  health  educa¬ 
tion,  physical  education  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  Such  factors  include  accredita¬ 
tion  of  the  college,  selection,  staff, 
facilities,  curriculum,  guidance,  place¬ 
ment,  laboratory  and  field  experiences 
and  in-service  education. 

Undergraduate  Professional  Pre¬ 
paration  in  Health  Education. — The 
undergraduate  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  health  specialists  should  in¬ 
clude  experiences  which  "will  enable 
them  to  function  eifectively  in  the 
three  aspects  of  school  health  educa¬ 
tion  designated  as  health  instruction, 
health  services,  and  healthful  school 
living.  A  major  function  of  the 
health  teacher  is  to  organize  and 
direct  curricular  experiences  in  health 
education.  In  the  undergraduate  pro¬ 
gram  the  prospective  health  teacher 
should  develop  the  abilities  (1)  to 
recognize  the  health  interests  and 
needs  of  children  in  relation  to  their 
physical  and  social  environment,  (2) 
to  organize  and  conduct  teaching 
activities  to  meet  these  interests  and 
needs,  and  (3)  to  integrate  school 
health  activities  with  the  community 
health  program. 

The  health  teacher  also  must  co¬ 
operate  with  physicians,  nurses,  den¬ 
tists  and  others  to  help  make  the  health 
service  program  effective.  The  health 
teacher’s  preparation,  therefore,  should 
provide  adequate  background  in  skills 
and  learning  experiences  for  assisting 
in  the  health  appraisal  of  students, 
health  guidance  and  follow-up  and 
emergency  care  of  injuries. 

Finally,  the  health  teacher  must  be 
trained  to  assist  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  healthful  en¬ 
vironment.  Certain  abilities  and 
learning  experiences  are  essential  if 
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the  health  teacher  is  to  contribute 
effectively  to  this  phase  of  the  school 
health  program. 

Undergraduate  Professional  Pre¬ 
paration  in  Physical  Education. — The 
undergraduate  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  in  physical  education  should  pre¬ 
pare  prospective  teachers  to  function 
effectively  in  the  three  major  aspects 
of  physical  education  designated  as  the 
required  or  service  program,  intra¬ 
mural  sports,  and  varsity  athletics. 

The  development  of  the  professional 
student  as  a  socially  competent  per¬ 
son  is  of  primary  concern.  Moreover, 
since  group  experiences  through  neuro¬ 
muscular  activity  constitute  the  major 
part  of  the  school  'program  of  physical 
education  the  prospective  teacher  will 
require  knowledge  of  the  physical, 
biological  and  social  sciences  basic  to 
the  understanding  of  children  and  the 
wise  selection  of  activities  which  influ¬ 
ence  growth  and  development,  social 
adjustment,  emotional  stability  and 
self-realization  through  motor  activi¬ 
ties.  Professional  preparation  should 
equip  the  teacher  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  with  understandings  and  abilities 
in  administration  and  management, 
program  planning,  teacher  methods, 
activity  skills  and  techniques  of  eval¬ 
uation.  lie  will  need  guided  labora¬ 
tory  and  field  experiences  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth.  He  will  need  to  know 
something  of  the  design,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  facilities,  and  of 
the.  purchase  and  care  of  equipment. 

Undergraduate  Professional  Pre¬ 
paration  in  Recreation. — The  under¬ 
graduate  profe.ssional  education  in 
recreation  should  prepare  prospective 
recreation  leaders  to  serve  in  a  variety 


of  positions  in  public  and  private 
agencies,  industries,  churches,  camps 
and  the  like.  In  addition  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  professional  knowledge  and 
personal  qualities  of  the  leader,  the 
effectiveness  of  recreation  leadership 
depends  largely  upon  the  acquisition 
of  certain  basic  specific  knowledges, 
skills  and  understandings  peculiar  to 
recreation.  Skills  are  necessary,  for 
example,  in  such  areas  as  arts  and 
crafts,  music,  games  and  sports,  danc¬ 
ing,  dramatics,  hobbies,  camping  and 
social  recreation.  Knowledges  and 
understandings  needed  include:  phil¬ 
osophy  and  interpretation  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  survey  techniques,  administra¬ 
tion,  personal  and  community  health, 
safety  procedures,  group  work  tech¬ 
niques,  and  outdoor  education. 

The  director  of  the  curriculum 
in  professional  recreation  education 
should  be  a  professionally  trained 
recreation  leader  with  wide  adminis¬ 
trative  experience.  All  staff  members 
should  j)Ossess  academic  qualifications 
comparable  to  staff  members  of  simi¬ 
lar  responsibilities  and  rank  within 
the  institution.  All  should  have  had 
practical  experience  in  the  curriculum 
areas  in  which  they  are  teaching. 

Graduate  Professional  Education  in 
Health  Education,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. — While  the  Jackson’s 
!Mill  Report  established  principles  and 
standards  for  undergraduate  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  in  health  education, 
physical  education  and  recreation,  no 
comparable  criteria  are  available  for 
graduate  professional  preparation  in 
these  areas. 

As  stated  above  a  series*  of  confer¬ 
ences  was  held  to  discuss  the  problems 


2  Three  conferences  h.nve  been  held  to  date:  Turkey  Ron  State  Park.  Indiana, 
1946;  Sprinj;  Mill  State  Park,  Indiana,  1947;  and  Pere  Marquette  State  Park,  Illinois, 
1948. 
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of  graduate  study.  A  national  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  in  early  1950  to 
establish  principles  and  standards. 

In  setting  up  guiding  principles 
and  standards  for  the  evaluation  and 
improvement  of  graduate  study  in 
health  education,  physical  education 
and  recreation  it  is  assumed  that  the 
objectives  for  graduate  study  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  the  objectives  for  graduate 
study  in  these  three  special  fields. 

As  stated  by  the  Association  of 
American  Universities®  these  are: 

“The  graduate  school  has  special 
and  highly  important  functions  to 
perform  in  university  organization. 
Its  principal  function  is  to  inspire 
and  educate  at  an  advanced  level  of 
instruction  those  men  and  women  who 
are  to  be  intellectual  leaders  in  the 
various  professions  and  in  research. 
Its  basic  obligation  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  standards  of  excellence  in 
training.  It  is  responsible  to  students 
for  an  educational  program  which  re¬ 
quires  that  they  achieve  maximum 
personal  deveIo])ment  and  attain  to  a 
reasonably  high  standard  of  compe¬ 
tence.  It  is  responsible  to  the  public 
that  degrees  be  conferred  in  merited 
fashion  only  and  that  personnel  be  of 
good  character  and  of  promise  as  use¬ 
ful  citizens.  And  it  is  responsible  to 
prospective  employers  for  persons 
qualified  to  embark  on  certain  tasks 
and  trained  in  a  scholarly  approach 
to  some  important  field  of  problems.” 

Guiding  principles  and  standards  in 
graduate  professional  preparation  in 
health  education,  physical  education 
and  recreation  are  needed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  selection,  admission,  scholar¬ 
ship,  curriculum,  guidance,  staff, 
facilities,  placement  and  resource  ma¬ 
terials. 


Admission. — It  should  be  clear  to 
everyone  that  the  kind  of  persons  we 
admit  to  graduate  study  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  If  individuals 
with  outstanding  qualifications  are 
selected  to  be  trained  the  chances  are 
high  that  they  will,  in  turn,  become 
outstanding  leaders  regardless  of,  or 
in  spite  of,  the  type  of  graduate  train¬ 
ing  they  receive.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  inferior  jMjrsons  are  admitted  to  ad¬ 
vanced  study  no  amount  of  study  and 
training  is  going  to  make  leaders  of 
them. 

If  students  admitted  to  graduate 
study  must  hold  a  Bachelor’s  degree 
from  an  accredited  institution  what 
institutions  shall  be  accredited  and 
how  shall  this  be  done  ?  The  problem 
is  discussed  below. 

Shall  anyone  be  admitted  to  gradu¬ 
ate  training  who  does  not  have  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  major  in  one  of  these  spe¬ 
cial  areas?  What  scholarship  stand¬ 
ards  should  be  required  for  full  ad¬ 
mission  to  graduate  standing?  Is  it 
feasible,  for  example,  to  require  a  B 
average  when  we  know  that  a  B  aver¬ 
age  in  one  institution  or  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  department  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  same  as  a  B  average  in  an¬ 
other  institution  or  department. 
Should  candidates  for  admission  to 
graduate  study  be  required  to  pass 
aptitude  tests  or  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  ?  What  personal  quali¬ 
fications  should  be  required  ?  What 
transfer  credit  should  be  permitted? 
Should  only  those  persons  be  admitted 
to  graduate  study  who  have  shown  in¬ 
terest  and  aptitude  in  research  ? 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems 
regarding  admission  to  graduate  study. 
What  shall  be  the  qualification  of  the 
graduate  staff  ?  What  courses  shall 


3  “The  Master’s  Degree — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work”  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Annual  Conference,  Association  of  American  Universities,  1945. 
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be  considered  graduate  caliber?  What 
shall  be  considered  adequate  library 
and  laboratory  facilities  for  graduate 
study  ?  These  and  a  host  of  other 
problems  need  study  and  solution.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  1950  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Graduate  Study  in  Health 
Education,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  will  prepare  a  Report  con¬ 
taining  guiding  principles  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  graduate  study. 

Accreditation, — In  the  discussion 
above  regarding  the  efforts  to  up-grade 
teacher  education,  two  impo.'tant 
needs  were  mentioned,  the  one  for 
guiding  principles  and  the  other  for 
accreditation  of  institutions  training 
teachers  and  leaders  in  the  three  spe¬ 
cial  areas. 

Guiding  principles  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  undergraduate  preparation  in 
the  Jackson’s  Mill  Report.  Similar 
guides  soon  will  be  established  for 
graduate  training.  But  the  problem 
of  accreditation  is  not  so  easily  solved. 
There  are  at  least  two  approaches  to 
the  problem,  two  basic  plans  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  formulating  and  implementing 
professional  standards. 

The  traditional  approach  has  been 
for  representatives  of  training  institu¬ 
tions  to  form  an  accrediting  associa¬ 
tion.  Such  an  organization  would 
establish  standards,  inspect  institu¬ 
tions,  and  enforce  its  regulations. 
While  this  plan  is  somewhat  autocra¬ 
tic  it,  nevertheless,  is  effective.  It 
should  be  obvious,  however,  that  if 
some  25  or  30  special  areas  in  teacher 
education  establish  their  own  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies  the  situation  can  become 
intolerable  for  teachers  colitis  and 


schools  of  education.  Increasingly,  in¬ 
stitutions  are  reporting  that  dozens  of 
such  accrediting  groups  seek  their 
membership  with  dues  totaling  into 
the  thousands  of  dollars.  University 
authorities  simply  will  not  permit 
accreditation  area  by  area  or  depart¬ 
ment  by  department.  Thus,  if  insti¬ 
tutions  training  teachers  and  leaders 
in  health  education,  physical  education 
and  recreation  establish  their  own 
accrediting  agencies  it  is  doubtful  if 
their  representatives  could  get  into 
teacher-education  institutions  to  get 
the  facts. 

A  more  recent  approach  to  accredita¬ 
tion,  and  in  contrast  to  the  traditional 
plan  described  above,  uses  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  self-improvement  and  self- 
evaluation  as  determined  by  the  use 
of  guiding  principles  and  standards 
established  by  the  profession.  This  is 
a  democratic  rather  than  an  autocratic 
procedure.  It  stresses  education  rather 
than  compulsion.  This  plan,  however, 
has  certain  weaknesses.  The  over-all 
approval  of  an  institution  to  train 
teachers  by  an  existing  accrediting 
agency  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
every  department  in  the  institution 
meets  acceptable  standards.  Unfort¬ 
unately,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
in  entirely  too  many  so-called  accredit¬ 
ed  institutions  the  professional  health 
and  physical  education  program  is  piti¬ 
fully  inadequate. 

Some  over-all  accrediting  agency  is 
needed,  especially  in  states  where 
standards  are  inadequate  or  non-exist¬ 
ence.  The  newly  formed  American 
Association*  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  gives  promise  of  becoming 
that  agency.  The  A.A.C.T.E.  is  grow- 


4  Formed  in  1948  by  a  merger  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges, 
The  National  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Kducation  Institutions,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Colleges  and  Departments  of  Education. 
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ing  in  influence  and  prestige.  It  al¬ 
ready  is  approving  institutions  but  is 
cautiously  feeling  its  way.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  special  fields  of  health 
education,  physical  education  and 
recreation  should  establish  some  kind 
of  ofiicial  relationship  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teach¬ 
er  Education,  The  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  of  the  Xational  Education 
Association  and  the  Council  on  Co¬ 
operation  in  Teacher  Education  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

In  Conclusion. — The  exact  amount 
of  time  required  to  produce  the  com¬ 
petent  teacher  and  leader  and  the  cul¬ 
tured  citizen  will  vary  with  indivduals 
and  with  institutions.  Competency  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  rather  than  a  set  time  or  course 
requirements  should  be  the  criterion 


for  graduation.  There  is  some  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  trend  to  add  a  fifth  year  to 
the  undergraduate  curriculum.  Even 
with  the  fifth  year  added  it  doubtless 
will  still  be  desirable  to  provide  a  gen¬ 
eral  training  on  the  undergraduate 
level  and  leave  the  high  specialization 
and  research  for  the  graduate  program. 

Improving  the  education  of  teachers 
and  leaders  in  health  education,  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  recreation  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  every  member  of  the 
profession,  teacher  educator  and  on- 
thejob  director  and  teacher  alike. 
The  quality  of  leadership  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  profoundly  affects  directly  or 
indirectly  the  quality  of  the  program 
developed.  It  behooves  educators, 
therefore,  to  give  serious  study  to  the 
problem  of  the  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  leaders  in  these 
three  special  fields. 
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"Some  Unfinished  Business 


in  Physical  Education” 

By  LLOYD  M.  JONES 

Professor  of  Physical  Ediication,  In  Charge,  Professional  Education 
and  Research,  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics, 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


Great  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  advancement  of  physical 
education  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  since  the  opening  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century.  Prior  to  the  First 
World  War,  organized  programs  of 
physical  education  were  confined  large¬ 
ly  to  the  cities,  especially  in  the  East. 
With  the  publication  of  the  draft  re¬ 
jections  statistics  of  1917-1918,  great 
alarm  was  felt  in  every  community 
and  steps  were  taken  by  many  state 
legislatures  to  establish  state-wide  pro¬ 
grams  of  health  conservation  including 
physical  education  to  the  schools. 

Progress  Noted: 

In  the  three  decades  following  the 
Armistice  in  1918  nearly  every  com¬ 
munity  in  America  has  in  some  way 
improved  its  resources  for  physical 
education  either  in  quantity  or  qual¬ 
ity.  Better  and  more  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  facilities  are  now  provided  for 
children  and  adults;  the  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment  are  more  dur¬ 
able  and  more  abundant;  more  and 
better  educated  leaders  are  now  avail¬ 
able. 

The  professional  literature,  includ¬ 
ing  textbooks  and  periodicals,  has  had 
a  phenomenal  increase  and  greater 
recognition  is  given  in  many  schools 
and  colleges  by  educators  to  the  im¬ 
portant  role  played  by  physical  activi¬ 


ties  in  the  education  of  children  and 
youth.  In  this  period  the  amount  of 
time  in  the  school  day  devoted  to 
physical  education  has  been  increased 
and  many  state  and  local  Boards  of 
Education  have  provided  larger  staffs 
to  give  needed  supervision  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Many  state  legislatures  have 
passed  laws  affecting  the  school  physi¬ 
cal  education  program.  The  programs 
of  research  in  physical  education  in 
the  universities  as  well  as  in  the  local 
communities  have  increased  and  the 
local,  state,  district  and  national  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  have  increased 
their  memberships  and  services  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  the  public  is  more  conscious  now 
of  the  part  which  physical  education 
is  playing  in  the  promotion  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  especially  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children. 

While  progress  has  been  made  in 
many  phases  of  physical  education  in 
many  communities  the  progress 
throughout  the  entire  country  has  been 
quite  spotted;  advancement  has  not 
been  uniform  all  along  the  line.  In 
some  communities  little  or  no  progress 
has  been  made.  There  is  still  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  agenda.  In  the  decade  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Second  World  War  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  a  spurt  will  come  in 
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the  schools  and  colleges  quite  similar 
to  that  following  the  First  World  War. 
It  is  in  anticipation  of  this  spurt  that 
the  profession  should  make  prepara¬ 
tion  now  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
gains  already  made. 

Statement  of  Objectives: 

The  importance  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
children  has  been  reiterated,  not  only 
by  the  teachers,  but  by  the  supervisors 
and  administrators.  Since  1918  when 
the  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education*  were  proposed  sev¬ 
eral  other  agencies  and  associations 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
physical  education  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  education  of  the  whole 
child.*  The  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,  representing  nearly  20,- 
000  men  and  women  leaders  in  these 
fields,  has  adopted  an  eight  point  plat¬ 
form  for  the  promotion  of  more  effec¬ 
tive  school  and  college  programs  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  communities.® 

While  the  prime  purpose  of  many 
programs  of  physical  education  in 
schools  and  colleges  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  or  maintenance  of  health,  this  is 
by  no  means  the  ortly  purpose.  Greater 
recognition  is  now  given  to  the  “citi¬ 
zenship”  objective  and  to  the  “educa¬ 
tion  for  leisure”  objective  than  ever 
before. 

Jifany  leaders  believe  that  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  playfield  or  gymnasium  is 
the  best  place  to  teach  wholesome  atti¬ 


tudes  toward  minority  groups  and  give 
an  opportunity  to  practice  “getting 
along  with  others.”  Greater  recogni¬ 
tion  is  now  being  given  to  the  role  of 
sports  and  games  and  other  physical 
activities  in  the  program  of  mental  hy¬ 
giene. 

Some  Needed  Improvements: 

While  progress  has  been  noted  in 
many  sections  of  the  nation  there  are 
several  aspects  of  the  program  which 
need  further  study  and  improvement. 
In  many  communities  the  importance 
of  the  proper  foundation  of  all  phases 
of  education  in  the  elementary  schools 
goes  unrecognized.  In  many  communi¬ 
ties  some  provision  is  made  for  the 
senior  high  school  and  junior  high 
school  child  but  the  elementary  school 
physical  education  is  limited  to  the  re¬ 
cess  periods.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be;  in  fact  the  greatest  need  for  physi¬ 
cal  education  is  at  the  elementary  age 
level.  Since  it  is  not  likely  that  spe¬ 
cial  teachers  of  physical  education  will 
be  provided  soon  in  all  elementary 
schools  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  classroom  teacher  be  given  better 
pre-service  and  in-service  preparation 
in  physical  education.  The  instruc¬ 
tional  program,  or  “service  classes”  as 
it  is  called  in  many  communities,  must 
be  more  than  a  tossing  out  of  a  few 
balls  and  leaving  the  children  to  their 
own  devices.  This  practice  has  led 
to  disrepute  of  the  entire  program  in 
many  schools  and  colleges.  The  class 
hour  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 


1  r.  D.  Kingrsley,  Cardinal  Principlet  of  Secondary  Education,  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Bulletin  1918  No.  35  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 

2  Educational  Policies  Commission.  The  Purposeg  of  Education  in  American 
Democracy.  Washington:  National  Education  Association  1938  ix  4-  157.  Education 
for  All  American  Youth.  W’ashington :  National  Education  Association  1944.  ix  94. 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Health  in  SchooU.  Twentieth 
Yearbook.  Washington :  National  Education  Association  1942.  544  pages. 

3  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  A  Rill  of 
Right*  for  Childhood  and  Youth  in  Health  Education,  Physical  Education  and  Recrea¬ 
tion.  Washington:  The  Association  1942.  4  pages. 
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“work-out”  period ;  it  iiuist  bt‘  a  peri¬ 
od  of  “learning  and  teaching.” 

Progress  is  noted  in  some  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  program  of  intra¬ 
mural  athletics  in  the  effort  to  secure 
wide  participation  bv  all.  In  t(X> 
many  communities  the  intramural  pro¬ 
gram  consists  in  the  lunch-hour  pro¬ 
gram  of  basketball  or  softball.  This 
is  far  too  limited.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  all  children  in  such  a 
variety  of  activities  as  will  meet  the 
needs,  interests  and  abilities  of  every 
child.  This  would  appropriately  in¬ 
clude  horseshoes,  shuffleboard,  table 
tennis,  deck  tennis,  checkers,  dom¬ 
inoes,  chess  and  other  inactive  as  well 
as  active  games.  “Athletics  for  all 
and  all  for  athletics”  should  be  the 
slogan  and  the  necessaiy-  facilities  and 
supervision  should  be  provided  for 
making  the  slogan  a  reality. 

In  the  interscholastic  and  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletic  programs  there  is  still 
a  great  need  for  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  to  convince  the  educators  as  well 
as  the  public  that  this  im[)ortant  phase 
of  physical  education  is  a  part  of  the 
educational  program.  In  many  states 
and  in  the  local  communities  there  are 
contradictions  existing  between  theorv 
and  practice.  There  is  a  great  need 
to  broaden  the  base  of  the  whole  ath¬ 
letic  program;  a  school  or  college 
which  l)oasts  of  a  football  team,  a 
basketball  team,  and  a  baseball  or 
track  team  can  hardly  say  that  it  has 
a  program  of  interscholastic  or  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  at  all.  In  many 
schools,  particularly  the  small  ones, 
the  same  twenty  or  thirty  boys  “make” 
all  of  the  teams.  Facilities  should  be 
made  available  and  leadership  should 
be  provided  in  order  to  broaden  the 
base  to  include  such  activities  as  soc¬ 
cer,  speedball  and  cross-country  in  the 


fall ;  volleyball,  gA’mnastics,  swimming, 
badminton,  handball,  wrestling,  bowl¬ 
ing,  and  table  tennis  in  the  winter; 
and  tennis,  golf,  horseshoes,  shuffle- 
board,  and  lacrosse  in  the  spring. 

The  method  of  financing  the  inter¬ 
scholastic  athletic  program  should  be 
studied  carefully  in  each  school  and 
college.  Within  recent  years  the  un¬ 
becoming  conduct  of  the  spectators  in¬ 
cluding  gambling  on  the  outcome  of 
games  has  been  a  matter  of  great  con¬ 
cern  and  more  attention  will  and 
should  be  devoted  to  this  matter.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  great  advantages 
come  to  older  children  from  competi¬ 
tive  and  cooperative  efforts  provided 
in  the  interscholastic  and  intercolle¬ 
giate  athletic  programs  but  serious 
question  is  raised  as  to  the  groups 
which  are  now  being  served.  Dangers 
lurk  in  the  extending  downward  into 
the  elementary  grades  of  highly 
organized  competitive  athletics;  there 
is  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  any 
activity  which  is  good  for  one  age 
child  will  be  good  or  even  acceptable 
at  all  other  ages. 

A  program  of  physical  education 
which  justifies  a  place  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  nmst  recognize  differ¬ 
ences  in  abilities.  For  those  children 
who,  because  of  physical  or  emotional 
disability,  cannot  profit  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  physical  education  program,  some 
jwovision  must  also  be  made.  Work¬ 
ing  cooperatively  with  the  family  or 
school  physician,  physical  education 
activities  of  a  modified  type  should  be 
provided  for  every  child  up  to  the 
limits  of  his  ability  and  based  upon 
his  individual  needs.  The  common 
practice  of  sentencing  physically 
handicapped  children  to  the  study-hall 
or  to  keeping  of  score  for  normal  chil¬ 
dren  has  no  place  in  a  democratic 
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program  of  education.  For  too  long  teachers.  The  colleges  must  be  will- 
in  too  many  physical  education  pro-  ing  to  improve  their  pre-service  pro¬ 
grams  have  children  been  fitted  into  grams  of  professional  education  and 
the  mold ;  it  is  time  that  the  program  expand  their  program  of  inservice  edu- 
becomes  adjusted  to  the  child  on  the  cation  to  more  persons  in  the  field.  It 
basis  of  individual  needs,  individual  is  obvious  that  many  colleges  have  ad- 
interests  and  individual  abilities.  mitted  many  young  men  into  their 

Within  the  next  few  years  there  physical  education  curricula  who  have 
will  be  a  tremendous  school  building  little  chance  of  employment  and  less 
program  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  chance  of  success  as  teachers.  A  bet- 
nation  in  order  to  take  care  of  in-  ter  plan  of  recruitment,  selection  and 
creased  enrollments  especially  at  the  guidance  should  be  provided.  At  the 
elementary  level.  It  is  estimated  that  state  and  county  and  city  level  there 
200,000  new  classrooms  will  be  needed  will  be  a  great  need  for  supervisory 
within  the  next  five  years.  In  order  staffs  especially  at  the  elementary 
to  insure  better  indoor  and  outdoor  grade  level.  The  report  of  the  confer- 
play  facilities  for  children,  it  is  essen-  ence  on  undergraduate  professional 
tial  that  consideration  be  given  to  ade-  preparation  held  at  Jackson’s  Mill 
quate  playrooms  and  gj’mnasiums  as  should  be  helpful  both  to  the  colleges 
well  as  play  sites  when  the  plans  are  as  well  as  to  the  employing  officers.® 
being  made.  The  two  reports  on  Some  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
facilities  for  health,  physical  educa-  profession  in  attacking  the  problems 
tion  and  recreation  prepared  at  the  of  graduate  preparation  also  and  great 
Jackson’s  Mill  Conference  should  be  hope  is  held  for  the  conference  at 
used  in  every  school  district  or  college  Pere  Marquette  Park  in  January 
which  is  carrying  on  a  school  building  1950.® 

program.*  Much  progress  has  indeed  been 

In  order  to  provide  better  instruc-  made  in  improving  physical  education 
tion  to  the  large  number  of  children  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  much  re- 
who  will  be  in  the  schools  and  colleges  mains  to  be  done.  It  is  the  unfinished 
there  must  be  a  constant  flow  of  com-  business  which  must  be  carried  out 
petent,  well-prepared  and  zealous  before  new  business  is  in  order. 

4  National  Facilities  Conference.  A  Guide  for  Planning  Facilities  for  Athletics, 
Recreation,  Physical  and  Health  Education.  Chicago;  The  Athletic  Institute,  1947.  xi 
-f-  127. 

College  Physical  P'ducation  .\ssociation.  College  Facilities  for  Physical  Education, 
Health  Education,  and  Recreation.  New  York:  College  Physical  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1947.  13.3  pages. 

5  The  Rational  Conference  on  Undergraduate  Professional  Preparation  in  Health 

Education,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  Jackson's  Mill,  U'.  P«.  19^8.  Chicago: 
The  .\thletic  Institute,  1948.  40  pages. 

6  Drew,  A.  Gwendolyn.  “Graduate  Study  in  Physical  Education  for  Men.”  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  5ith  .Annual  Convention,  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation,  and  Third  Yearbook,  Eastern  District  Association.  Boston, 
Mass.  1949.  pages  241-252. 


Education  for  Democracy 

Through  Physical  Education 

By  DAVID  K.  BRACE 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  The  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Texas 

IN  the  present  period  of  conflicting  pupil  responses  result  because  they 
national  idealogies  it  is  important  bring  satisfaction  to  the  individual 
that  we  re-examine  the  specific  and  success  to  the  group.  It  becomes 
contributions  which  can  be  and  are  important,  therefore,  that  we  examine, 
being  made  by  all  phases  of  education  not  only  the  specific  pupil  responses 
to  democracy  of  the  United  States,  that  result,  but  also  the  emotional 
Education  for  democratic  living  is  a  coloring  that  attends.  Necessarily  if 
principal  obligation  of  public  educa-  specific  pupil  responses  are  expected 
tion  and  all  elements  of  school  life  we  must  be  able  to  set  up  by  coopera- 
must  contribute  to  this  goal.  Differ-  tive  tcacher-j)upil  planning  specific  ob- 
ent  school  subjects  and  different  phases  jectives  of  accepted  value.  Opportuni- 
of  education  can  contribute  in  differ-  ties,  in  the  shape  of  pupil  activity, 
ent  ways.  Perhaps  no  phase  of  edu-  must  be  provided,  the  shaping  of 
cation  has  greater  opportunities  for  opportunity  through  guidance  by  edu- 
the  education  of  youth  in  democratic  cational  method  must  be  planned,  and 
action  than  has  physical  education.  success  in  achievement  must  be  con- 
“A  democracy  is  more  than  a  form  crete,  recognizable  and  satisfying, 
of  government;  it  is  primarily  a  mode  Before  educational  objectives  for 
of  associated  living,  of  conjoint  com-  democratic  action,  and  the  activities 
municated  experience.’”  If  experi-  through  which  they  are  to  be  achieved, 
ence  in  democratic  action  is  to  take  can  be  planned,  it  is  essential  that  the 
place  there  must  be  opportunities  for  tenets  of  our  philosophy  of  democracy 
group  participation  in  purposeful  be  understood.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
activities.  If  these  activities  are  to  be  primary  purpose  of  this  article  to 
fruitful  they  must  challenge  the  abili-  accept  a  set  of  principles  of  democracy 
ties  of  each  member  of  the  group  and  and  to  illustrate  for  each  some  of  the 
be  activities  in  which  each  feels  him-  specific  objectives  of  physical  educa- 
self  a  part.  Happily  physical  educa-  tion  through  which  it  contributes  to 
tion  offers  many  such  opportunities.  education  for  democratic  living. 

The  opportunities  for  democratic  The  basic  concepts  or  principles  of 
action  in  purposeful  group  activity  our  American  democracy  have  been 
must  be  so  guided  that  desired  specific  stated  by  many  authors.  The  number 

1  Dewey,  John,  Democracy  and  Education,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Companj\ 
1921,  page  101. 
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of  principles  varies  from  a  few  to  as 
many  as  the  sixty  given  by  Russell 
and  Briggs.*  Excellent  sets  of  con¬ 
cepts  are  given  by  Dewey,®  Pittenger,^ 
Amidon,®  Bodes,®  Tead,’^  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  publications  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission.®  ® 

For  our  purposes  here  the  following 
eleven  principles  of  democracy  will  be 
used : 

In  democracy  there  must  be: 

1.  Respect  for  the  personality  and 
rights  of  the  individual. 

2.  Interest  in  the  general  welfare, 
so  that  each  feels  responsible  for 
others. 

3.  Provision  of  opportunities  for 
each  individual  to  develop  his  natural 
gifts. 

4.  Freedom  of  participation  in  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  group  (popular  sover¬ 
eignty). 

5.  Settlement  of  disputes  by 
appeal  to  reason  rather  than  to  force. 

6.  Equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 

7.  Recognition  of  individual  liber¬ 
ty. 

8.  Freedom  of  speech. 

9.  Acceptance  of  majority  opinion, 
but  respect  for  the  rights  of  minorities. 

10.  A  delegation  of  responsibility 
to  individuals  chosen  by  right  of  merit, 
but  retention  of  the  right  to  withdraw 
this  authority. 


11.  Will  to  work  for  the  greatest 
happiness  for  all. 

If  such  social  virtues  are  to  be 
achieved  through  education,  schools 
must  set  up  situations  and  encourage 
specific  pupil  responses  conforming 
with  each  accepted  principle.  Physi¬ 
cal  education,  properly  taught,  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  opportunities  for  in¬ 
struction  in  democracy.  But  if  this 
is  to  result  specific  objectives  must  be 
recognized  and  put  into  practice. 

Examples  of  specific  objectives  of 
ph^-sical  education  are  listed  below  for 
each  principle  of  democracy  cited. 

Principle  1.  Respect  for  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  rights  of  the  individual. 
Objectives : 

1.  Give  individual  instruction. 

2.  Require  respect  for  private  and 
public  property. 

3.  Prevent  domination  by  “bul¬ 
lies.” 

4.  Listen  patiently  to  expressions 
of  opinion. 

5.  Reward  fair  play. 

Principle  2.  Interest  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  so  that  each  feels  respon¬ 
sible  for  others. 

Objectives: 

1.  Teach  team  play. 

2.  Use  mass  scoring  methods, 
(where  each  scores  for  his  team). 

3.  Develop  pride  in  surroundings. 


2  Russell,  William  F.,  and  Brigffs,  Thomas  H.  The  Meaning  of  Democracy.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co..  1941.  Part  II,  p.  206-212  and  to  p.  344. 

3  Dewe.v,  John,  op.  cit. 

4  Pittenger,  B.  F.,  Indoctrination  for  American  Democracy,  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1941. 

5  .Amidon,  Beulah  (Editor),  Democracy'g  Challenge  to  Education,  New  York: 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc.,  1940.  p.  9-27. 

6  Botle,  Boyd  II.,  Democracy  as  a  Way  of  Life,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1937. 

7  Tead,  Ordway,  The  Case  for  Democracy,  New  York :  Association  Press.  1938. 

8  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in  a 
Democracy,  Washington,  D.  C.,  N.E.A.,  1937.  Chap.  VT. 

9  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  a  Democracy. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  N.E.A..  1938.  Chap.  I,  pp.  45-50,  72,  125-135,  151-154. 

10  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Education  of  Free  Men  in  .American 
Democracy.  Washington,  D.  C. :  N.E.A.,  1941.  Chap.  I,  III,  IV. 
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4.  Expect  each  to  do  his  part  in 
any  undertaking. 

Principle  3.  Provision  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  each  to  develop  his  na¬ 
tural  gifts. 

Objectives : 

1.  See  that  each  pupil  learns  of 
his  own  abilities  and  deficiences. 

2.  Allow  to  all  opportunities  for 
participation. 

3.  Give  to  each  a  chance  at  some 
sort  of  leadership. 

4.  Have  a  varied  program  which 
allows  each  to  find  activities  suited  to 
his  interests  and  abilities. 

Principle  4.  Freedom  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  decisions  of  the  group. 

Objectives : 

1.  Encourage  pupils  to  participate 
in  planning,  setting  achievement 
standards  and  directing  their  activi¬ 
ties. 

2.  Have  captains  and  leaders  elect¬ 
ed  by  vote. 

3.  Allow  teams  to  manage  them¬ 
selves  during  play. 

4.  Train  students  to  participate  in¬ 
telligently  in  group  discussion. 

Principle  5.  Settlement  of  disputes 
by  appeal  to  reason  rather  than  by 
force. 

Objectives : 

1.  Teach  an  understanding  of  how 
and  why  rules  are  made. 

2.  Enforce  all  playing  rules. 

3.  I.et  each  have  an  opportunity 
at  officiating. 

4.  Reward  respect  for  decisions  of 
officials. 

Principle  6.  Equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  til. 

Objectives: 

1.  Consider  only  ability  for  the 
duties  involved  in  selecting  players. 


2.  Allow  each  student  to  try  for 
the  team  or  for  different  positions. 

3.  Provide  opportunities  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  many  varied  activities. 

4.  Avoid  playing  favorites  or  giv¬ 
ing  the  best  jobs  to  a  limited  few. 

5.  Discover  the  rejected  pupils 
and  help  them  to  find  a  place  in  the 
group. 

Principle  7.  Recognition  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty. 

Objectives: 

1.  Give  careful  hearing  to  opin¬ 
ions  and  complaints  of  each  student. 

2.  Submerge  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  to  justice. 

3.  Encourage  the  strong  to  help 
the  weak. 

Principle  8.  Freedom  of  speech. 
Objectives: 

1.  Allow  and  encourage  students  to 
express  opinions  and  ask  questions. 

2.  Equalize  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
cussion  so  that  each  can  express  his 
thoughts. 

3.  Plan  lessons  so  as  to  provide 
for  discussion. 

Principle  9.  Acceptance  of  major¬ 
ity  opinion  but  wdth  respect  for  the 
rights  of  minorities. 

Objectives : 

1.  Encourage  cooperative  action 
with  group  decisions. 

2.  Give  equal  consideration  to 
minority  groups. 

3.  Teach  the  minority  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  majority. 

Principle  10.  Delegation  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  individuals  chosen  by 
right  of  merit,  but  retention  of  the 
right  to  withdraw  this  authority. 

Objectives : 

1.  Develop  willingness  to  abide 
by  decisions  of  officials. 
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2.  Teach  respect  for  authority  of 
officials,  school  and  community. 

3.  Teach  what  to  expect  of  leaders. 
Principle  11.  Will  to  work  for 

the  greatest  happiness  for  all. 
Objectives: 

1.  Create  an  atmosphere  of  friend¬ 
liness  in  class. 

2.  Avoid  use  of  “hard-boiled” 
autocratic  control. 

3.  Work  for  self  discipline. 

4.  Preserve  the  spirit  of  play  in 
all  activities  and  situations. 


Pupil  competency  in  democratic 
action  will  not  usually  result  by 
chance.  Planning  is  needed.  The 
specific  responses  desired  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  mutually  accepted  by 
pupils  and  teachers.  The  objectives 
which  have  been  listed  above  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  common  practices  in  physi¬ 
cal  education,  and  the  achievement  of 
such  objectives  can  make  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  education  for  democracy 
in  public  schools  and  colleges. 
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Redireaing  the  Emphasis  in 

Physical  Education 

By  LAWRENCE  RARICK 
Associate  Professor  of  Education, 

Boston  University 

PHYSICAL  education  today  en-  has  served  merely  to  cloak  poor  teach- 
joys  a  position  in  the  schools  far  ing  practices.  Certainly  one  of  the 
superior  to  that  which  it  has  unique  contributions  which  physical 
ever  held  in  the  past.  There  is  in-  education  has  to  make  to  the  total  de- 
deed  reason  to  feel  optimistic  for  well  velopment  of  children  is  in  the  motor 
informed  educators  are  rapidly  becom-  area.  While  .  the  importance  of  the 
ing  convinced  that  the  experiences  social  and  biological  objectives  are 
gained  through  physical  education  recognized  there  has  been  a  tendency 
have  real  and  lasting  benefits,  if  in-  in  recent  years  to  vacillate  between 
telligently  selected  and  properly  direct-  these,  with  the  skills  objectives  being 
ed.  There  are  however,  certain  prac-  pushed  into  the  background.  The  com- 
tices  common  to  many  schools  which  plete  change  on  the  part  of  most 
limit  the  contributions  of  physical  schools  from  the  social  emphasis  to 
education  in  the  total  education  of  physical  fitness  programs  during  the 
children.  While  sweeping  generalize-  recent  war,  indicates  how  rapidly  the 
tions  concerning  the  nationwide  status  fundamental  aims  are  changed, 
of  physical  education  are  hazardous,  it  Whether  or  not  the  physical  fitness 
is  felt  that  there  has  been  a  misdirec-  programs  really  achieved  their  objec¬ 
tion  of  emphasis  in  physical  education  tives  is  a  moot  point.  It  might  appear 
in  at  least  three  aspects  of  the  pro-  that  the  requirements  of  society  and 
gram.  the  need  for  expediency  at  times  takes 

1.  The  physical  education  pro-  precedence  over  the  needs  of  children, 
grams  as  they  now  function  concen-  3.  The  criticism  of  school  people 
trate  their  services  to  the  individuals  as  well  as  lay  persons  that  the  large 
at  the  secondary  and  collegiate  levels,  majority  of  physical  education  pro- 
with  far  too  little  attention  being  grams  concentrate  attention  upon  those 
given  to  children  in  the  elementary  who  need  it  least  is  supported  by  fact 
schools.  and  is  indeed  justified.  The  most 

2.  There  h§s  been  a  tendency  for  flagrant  indication  of  this  is  the  high- 
physical  educators  to  emphasize  the  ly  publicized  intercollegiate  and  inter¬ 
social  and  biological  objectives  of  scholastic  athletic  programs.  How- 
physical  education  without  giving  ade-  ever,  one  has  only  to  look  into  a  high 
quate  consideration  to  the  acquisition  school  gvTnnasium  or  move  onto  an  ele- 
of  motor  skills.  In  some  instances  mentary  school  playground  to  discover 
concentration  upon  social  objectives  that  the  more  talented  pupils  in  the 
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classes  are  the  ones  who  are  reaping 
the  benefits  of  the  program.  This  in 
a  sense  represents  a  practice  which  is 
basically  as  inconsistent  with  educa¬ 
tional  thought  as  the  highly  exploited 
athletic  programs,  but  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  omit  the  fact  that  there  are 
schools  which  are  making  a  real  effort 
to  give  the  less  well  endowed  child  a 
program  suited  to  his  capacities  and 
needs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
propose  a  basis  for  examining  the 
above  mentioned  practices  in  the  light 
of  the  developmental  patterns  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  basic 
needs  of  man. 

The  Need  For  a  Reversal  of  Emr 
phasis:  The  human  in  primitive  so¬ 
cieties  is  similar  to  other  higher  ani¬ 
mal  forms  in  that  both  must  make 
most  of  the  necessary  adjustments  for 
sustaining  life  through  the  use  of  the 
sensory-motor  mechanism.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  as  living  becomes  more  com¬ 
plex  the  adaptive  responses  for  man 
through  his  motor  mechanism  have  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  necessary.  With  the 
advent  of  industrialization,  life  has 
become  generally  easier  although  per¬ 
haps  much  more  monotonous  than  was 
the  case  in  the  more  primitive  state. 
Hooton  (13)  feels  that  the  obsession 
for  mechanical  gadgets  which  will  per¬ 
form  most  of  our  muscular  work  and 
many  of  our  mental  tasks  as  well,  re¬ 
presents  a  real  threat  to  the  future  of 
man.  It  is  his  feeling  that  nature’s 
balance  has  been  upset  and  that  the 
forces  of  natural  selection  are  not  do¬ 
ing  the  job  required  for  protecting  .the 
quality  of  the  human  race.  Cerebral 
development  which  represents  man’s 
highest  endowment  has  until  recent 
times  been  closely  associated  with  the 
neuromuscular  mechanism.  For  prim¬ 


itive  man  the  use  of  crude  tools  re¬ 
quired  both  physical  and  mental  exer¬ 
tion,  whereas  in  our  highly  mechan¬ 
ized  culture  of  today  modern  man* 
needs  neither  muscles  nor  brains  for 
survival.  For  many  centuries  this 
balance  was  maintained,  with  as 
Hooton  implies,  wholesome  effects 
upon  both  the  brain  and  the  physical 
structures  of  man.  That  the  struggle 
for  survival  is  gradually  being  elimin¬ 
ated  can  hardly  be  questioned.  That 
it  represents  a  real  threat  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  man  is  a  belief  held  by  many. 

In  many  respects,  the  development 
of  the  human  infant  and  child  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  evolution  of  man. 
In  both,  nature  has  concentrated  her 
attention  upon  those  structures  neces¬ 
sary  for  survival.  During  infancy 
the  primary  forces  of  growth  are  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  motor  mechanism 
and  supporting  structures.  Experi¬ 
mental  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
the  drive  for  motor  control  is  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  organism  during  the  early 
developmental  state  (4,  5,).  During 
early  infancy  the  pattern  of  motor  de¬ 
velopment  is  directed  by  inherent 
forces  through  an  orderly  sequence  of 
motor  patterns  which  in  due  time  lead 
up  through  the  creeping  and  crawling 
stage  to  that  of  standing  and  walking. 
In  this  way  nature  makes  certain  that 
the  organism  will  develop  these  basic 
structures  and  abilities. 

A  large  part  of  the  learnings  of  the 
child  during  the  first  three  years  are 
motor  in  character  with  the  child  con¬ 
centrating  much  attention  upon  loco¬ 
motor  and  prehensive  skills.  That 
the  development  of  these  elementary 
skills  is  greatly  influenced  by  matura¬ 
tion  is  clearly  recognized.  The  slow 
but  steady  emergence  of  these  basic 
skill  patterns  is  perhaps  nature’s 
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means  of  protecting  the  normal  de¬ 
velopmental  sequence  of  these  skills 
and  hence  reducing  the  possibility  of 
modifying  forces  upsetting  the  normal 
development  of  such  fundamental 
mechanisms.  Certainly  as  the  child 
matures,  modifying  influences  are 
much  more  readily  accepted,  although 
many  of  these  may  be  built  upon 
neuromuscular  patterns  which  were 
laid  down  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  child’s  world  is  abruptly 
changecl  when  the  ability  to  move 
about  with  freedom  has  been  attained. 
The  environment  suddenly  expands 
and  new  stimuli  play  upon  the  child, 
many  of  which  require  immediate 
motor  adjustments.  Others  may  act 
as  a  challenge  to  his  ripening  motor 
powers.  In  any  case  during  these 
early  years  the  development  of  the 
sensory  motor  mechanism  and  the  cere¬ 
bral  cortex  would  seem  to  run  hand 
in  hand.  As  assurance  and  confidence 
are  gained  many  of  the  motor  acts  be¬ 
come  of  secondary  importance  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  a  j)art. 
The  child  will  concentrate  upon  the 
skills  required  to  propel  a  tricycle,  but 
once  the  skill  has  been  mastered  it  be¬ 
comes  of  secondary  importance  to  the 
imaginary  situation  involved. 

Although  motor  learnings  represent 
but  one  phase  of  development  in  the 
pre-school  child,  they  represent  the 
one  utilizing  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  child’s  time  and  energy  and  are 
frequently  closely  associated  with 
other  learnings.  Casual  observation  of 
a  young  child  will  disclose  that  the 
motor  mechanism  is  so  active  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  child  to 
remain  for  long  in  a  quiescent  state 
no  matter  how  passive  the  learning 
situation  may  lx*.  The  child  must  re¬ 
act  through  the  use  of  the  entire  body 


and  must  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  give  expression  to  his  ideas  through 
the  use  of  nature’s  more  primitive  de¬ 
vices. 

During  the  early  years  nature 
guides  the  direction  of  motor  develop¬ 
ment  in  such  a  way  that  motor  learn¬ 
ings  are  to  a  large  measure  dependent 
upon  maturation  of  the  organism  (5, 
9,  10,  12). 

It  appears  to  lx*  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  phylogenetic  activities  are 
less  easily  altered  by  training  than  are 
the  ontogenetic.  Activities  which  can 
be  superimposed  upon  the  phylogene¬ 
tic,  such  as  the  introduction  of  roller 
skating  shortly  after  the  development 
of  walking,  can  be  quite  readily  learn¬ 
ed.  McGraw  (17)  found  in  her  study 
of  Johnny  and  Jimmy  that  there  were 
certain  critical  periods  when  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  for  mo<lification  of  an  activ¬ 
ity  through  exercise  was  greatest. 
Xevertheless  she  found  that  the  child 
who  was  given  the  richest  motor  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  first  two  years, 
excelled  the  other  during  the  experi¬ 
mental  period  and  retained  a  distinct 
advantage  for  the  several  years  during 
which  they  were  ke|)t  under  observa¬ 
tion. 

It  has  also  lx‘en  demonstrated  that 
maturation  plays  an  even  greater  role 
in  those  activities  involving  fine  de.\- 
trous  coordinations.  Studies  show  that 
repeated  practice  sessions  with  young 
children  on  these  finely  coordinated 
activities  accomplish  little  (3,  11.  12). 

Since  it  is  education’s  function  to 
offer  the  kind  of  experiences  which 
will  promote  optinmm  development  of 
the  child,  it  might  lx*  well  to  consider 
briefly  the  reasoning  underlying  the 
pro|X)sal  for  a  reversal  in  emphasis 
for  physical  education.  If  it  can  be 
assumed  that  physical  activity  is  a 
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stimulant  to  physical  growth  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  (23,  24,  26),  then  a  greater 
concentration  of  physical  education 
during  the  elementary  years  would 
appear  to  be  warranted.  Certainly 
the  extent  to  which  growth  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  is  now  being  offered  is  open 
to  question. 

Although  knowledge  concerning 
gross  motor  learning  at  the  elementary 
level  is  limited,  psychologists  agree 
that  the  elementary  school  period  is  a 
time  of  rapid  learning,  and  that  there 
are  definite  advantages  to  learning  in 
youth.  At  this  level  of  growth  there 
are  probably  fewer  interfering  habits 
and  one’s  ability  to  acquire  new  skills 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  inter¬ 
fering  habits  developed  by  these  skills 
(1).  There  is  a  dearth  of  objective 
evidence  relative  to  the  type  of  motor 
activity  moat  suitable  to  the  age  and 
maturity  level  of  the  elementary 
school  child;  however  complicated 
hand-eye  coordinations  appear  to  be 
relatively  immature  until  late  in  the 
period  of  middle  childhood  (6).  On 
the  other  hand,  gross  motor  skills  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  tend  to  become  stabil¬ 
ized. 

\ 

It  must  be  recognized  that  for  most 
children  motor  activities  represent  a 
most  enjoyable  experience.  To  remain 
enjoyable  these  activities  must  be  per¬ 
formed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
skill.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
many  practice  sessions  are  required 
for  developing  a  skill,  but  only  one  un¬ 
fortunate  incident  may  establish  an 
unfavorable  attitude  toward  the  activ¬ 
ity.  The  attitudes  developed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  lack  of  skill  and  continued  fail¬ 
ure  may  result  in  the  child’s  turning 
to  other  types  of  activities  which  yield 


a  greater  chance  for  satisfaction. 
Some  children  in  all  probability  lose 
interest  in  motor  activities  due  to  con¬ 
tinued  failures,  at  either  the  pre-school 
period  or  more  commonly  during  the 
elementary  school  years.  Many  of 
these  youngsters  might  have  realized 
greater  satisfaction  with  the  proper 
encouragement  and  training  in  the 
basic  skills. 

Most  children  who  have  had  a  well 
balanced  program  of  motor  learnings 
are  eager  and  anxious  for  new  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  motor  sphere.  By  the 
time  the  child  reaches  school  age  the 
basic  patterns  of  rivalry  are  establish¬ 
ed,  so  that  a  child  becomes  keenly 
aware  of  bis  own  capabilities  and  is 
desirous  of  keeping  pace  with  his  fel¬ 
lows.  This  in  itself  assures  one  that 
the  problem  of  motivation  is  non-exist¬ 
ent  during  this  period. 

The  activities  which  are  suggested 
for  children  in  the  elementary  grades 
are  based  primarily  upon  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  persons  in  physical  education 
and  to  some  measure  upon  tradition. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate 
that  children  can  profit  by  direction 
in  certain  motor  skills  at  an  age  far 
younger  than  that  which  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  following  suggested  pro¬ 
grams.  Osborne  (20)  found  that  in  a 
summer  camp  all  children  over  five 
and  a  half  learned  to  swim  sixty  feet 
or  more  in  a  period  of  four  to  six 
w’eeks.  The  children  vrere  in  the 
water  for  two  twenty-minute  periods 
daily  with  no  formal  instruction  and 
only  a  limited  amount  of  informal  in¬ 
struction.  Mead  (18)  in  her  observa¬ 
tions  of  Manus  children  in  New 
Guinea  says  that  these  children  play 
in  the  water  from  early  infancy  and 
that  there  is  no  child  of  five  who  is 
not  able  to  swim  well.  This  is  a  type 
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of  activity  which  physical  limitations 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  most 
schools  to  supply,  but  it  does  give  some 
indication  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
motor  learnings  at  an  early  age. 

Children  during  the  elementary 
years  begin  to  place  definite  values 
upon  their  abilities  and  those  of  their 
peers.  The  level  of  skill  attainment 
is  undoubtedly  closely  associated  with 
the  social  prestige  of  the  child.  Chil¬ 
dren  at  this  age  place  a  higher  premi¬ 
um  upon  physical  skills  than  upon  in¬ 
tellectual  abilities.  Hardy  (8)  found 
that  among  the  grade  school  boys  and 
girls  studied,  the  best  liked  pupils 
were  markedly  superior  to  the  others 
in  tests  of  physical  achievement. 
Thrasher  (25)  reports  that  physical 
prowess  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
leadership  of  gangs.  Cowell  (2)  in  a 
study  of  the  relationship  between  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  games  and  prestige  among 
peers,  found  that  those  who  were 
“fringers”  in  the  playground  activity 
program  were  less  acceptable  socially 
than  the  more  successful  participants. 
In  addition  the  “fringers”  often  dis¬ 
played  negative  traits  which  appeared 
to  point  to  future  difficulties  in  ad- 
justmeut.  Jones  (15)  in  a  study  of 
78  adolescent  boys  shows  that  the  ten 
boys  who  had  the  highest  performance 
scores  on  a  battery  of  four  static 
strength  tests  were  in  general  charac¬ 
terized  by  occupying  a  satisfactory  to 
superior  position  in  terms  of  popular¬ 
ity  and  social  prestige.  Wliile  the 
high  ten  as  a  group  were  free  from 
personal  inferiority  and  tension  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  personal-social  inventory, 
their  average  inventory  was  not  so 
favorable  in  adjustment  to  school. 
Apparently  this  group  functioned 
more  effectively  in  social  groups  and 
in  physical  activities  than  in  the  class¬ 


room.  The  lower  ten  were  not  only 
physically  weak,  but  also  physiological¬ 
ly  late  in  maturing.  By  and  large 
those  in  the  group  were  as  weak  so¬ 
cially  as  they  were  physically  and  in¬ 
stead  of  gaining  ground  in  this  re¬ 
spect  as  they  moved  ahead  in  adoles¬ 
cence  their  total  adjustment  ability 
became  poorer.  Evidence  of  tensions 
and  conflicts  arising  from  a  sense  of 
inferiority  was  a  prominent  character¬ 
istic  of  the  group. 

Rarick  and  McKee  (21)  in  study¬ 
ing  third  grade  children  found  that 
children  who  are  superior  in  gross  mo¬ 
tor  skills  are  by  and  large  better  ad¬ 
justed  than  are  children  who  exhibit 
poor  ability  in  these  skills.  Children 
in  the  inferior  group  tended  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  show  negative  and  regres¬ 
sive  traits. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  physi¬ 
cal  capability  has  a  bearing  upon  a 
child’s  social  status.  However,  some 
of  the  above  studies  show  that  some 
children  who  lack  proficiency  in  physi¬ 
cal  activities,  at  times  win  their  place 
in  a  group  by  outstanding  ability  in 
some  other  trait.  The  ability  to  per¬ 
form  with  skill  not  only  has  social  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  it  ap[)ears  to  play  a  defi¬ 
nite  role  in  one’s  attitude  toward  at¬ 
tacking  a  new  project.  ^fcGraw  (17) 
shows  that  several  years  after  the  ex¬ 
perimental  period  was  concluded  the 
twin  who  was  regularly  exercised,  en¬ 
gaged  in  new  enterprises  involving 
motor  skill  with  more  assurance  and 
confidence  than  did  the  other  twin. 
Jack  (14)  shows  how  pattenis  of  as- 
cendence  can  be  established  through 
skill  attainment  with  a  reduction  in 
submissiveness.  Keister  (16)  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  importance  of  physical 
proficiency  in  promoting  a  feeling  of 
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poise  and  confidence  when  confronted  will  be  so  important  to  him  in  gaining 


with  failure. 

If  the  development  of  motor  learn¬ 
ings  docs  carrj'  with  it  certain  desir¬ 
able  physical  and  psychological  attri¬ 
butes  which  are  needed  by  children, 
then  it  would  seem  logical  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  this  aspect  of  ed¬ 
ucation  at  a  period  in  the  child’s  de¬ 
velopment  when  he  is  most  susceptible 
to  training.  Since  most  children  can 
learn  to  effectively  handle  their  motor 
mechanism  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  they  can  master  other  as|)ect8  of 
the  curriculum,  then  it  would  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  teach  for  these  skills.  It 
is  well  known  that  motor  skills  are 
specific  in  character  and  that  skill  is 
attained  through  practice.  For  most 
children  practice  of  motor  skills  is 
not  a  hardship,  but  a  joy,  provided  it 
is  done  under  proper  direction  with 
the  assurance  of  some  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  Parent’s  Responsibility :  It  is 
only  natural  that  parents  should  take 
an  interest  in  watching  their  children 
develop  early  motor  talents.  This  is 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
infant’s  behavior  is  given  expression 
through  his  motor  mechanism.  Par¬ 
ents  are  fascinated  by  the  way  in 
which  the  infant  experiments  with  the 
environment  through  sensory  motor 
responses  and  they  show  a  good  deal 
of  concern  for  the  motor  patterns  pre¬ 
paratory  to  walking,  with  perhaps 
little  realization  that  nature  pretty 
well  takes  care  of  these  processes  and 
that  little  can  be  contributed  by  the 
parent  in  speeding  up  the  onset  of 
this  skill  (22).  However  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  parents  at  a  little  later 
period  to  neglect  to  help  the  child  lay 
the  foundations  for  those  skills  which 


a  place  in  his  social  group. 

Parents  have  a  real  responsibility  in 
promoting  the  motor  development  of 
their  children  during  the  pre-school 
years,  by  providing  the  child  with  an 
environment  which  stimulates  motor 
growth  and  by  giving  him  direction  in 
developing  his  motor  powers.  It  has 
been  shown  that  primary  school  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  unusually  gifted  in  the 
motor  area  had  parents  who  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  playing  with  them, 
whereas  the  i)oor  performers  were  chil¬ 
dren  with  parents  who  showed  little 
interest  in  helping  them  develop  motor 
skills  (21).  That  such  early  train¬ 
ing  is  important  is  indicated  by  Gut- 
teridge  (7)  who  points  out  that  the 
slowing  down  of  motor  development  in 
certain  activities  is  due  more  to  fail¬ 
ure  to  challenge  the  child  through  his 
environment  than  to  an  actual  retarda¬ 
tion  in  motor  growth.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  children  of  early  school 
age  who  have  developed  a  distaste  for 
motor  activities  as  a  result  of  repeated 
failures,  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
parents  who  showed  little  interest  in 
helping  them  develop  motor  profici¬ 
ency. 

The  School’s  Responsibility:  The 
demands  being  made  upon  the  school 
are  becoming  increasingly  great.  The 
experiences  which  are  offered  to  the 
child  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  so  diversified  that  there  is 
little  comparison  between  the  modern 
schools  of  today  and  those  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  Education  for  effective 
living  is  now  beginning  to  permeate 
the  schools.  Each  subject  matter  area 
is  certain  that  the  experiences  wh'ch 
it  has  to  offer  are  so  important  that 
the  child  cannot  afford  to  miss  them. 
Thus  in  the  crowded  curriculum  of  our 
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schools  there  has  occurred  real  compe¬ 
tition  between  departments  and  subject 
matter  areas  for  the  limited  time  which 
is  available. 

The  latent  potentialities  of  each 
normal  human  at  birth  are  enormous. 
It  is  possible  to  fully  develop  only  a 
portion  of  the  abilities  of  any  one  per¬ 
son.  The  home,  the  school,  and  the 
community  therefore  have  a  tremend¬ 
ous  responsibility  when  it  is  fully 
realized  how  significant  the  direction 
of  the  development  of  the  child  may 
become.  It  has  been  only  within  re¬ 
cent  years  that  physical  education  as 
an  instructional  part  of  the  program 
has  been  admitted  to  the  curriculum. 
In  the  past,  many  educators  have  per¬ 
haps  felt  that  motor  development  will 
occur  without  much  direction.  This 
has  in  a  sense  been  supported  by  ob¬ 
servation  of  a  few  children  who  have 
developed  motor  skills  quite  effective¬ 
ly  after  school  and  on  the  playground. 
However,  more  careful  observation 
will  show  that  there  are  invariably 
many  children  who  are  so  poorly 
skilled  that  they  seldom  enter  into 
pla^’ground  activities.  Since  we  are 
interested  in  the  total  development  of 
the  child,  it  becomes  a  responsibility 
of  the  school  to  help  more  children  de¬ 
velop  these  skills  which  arc  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  effective  adjustment  to  the  so¬ 
cial  group. 

It  is  not  only  important  that  we 
attempt  to  satisfy  this  immediate  need, 
but  for  most  ehiblren  lack  of  social 
contacts  due.  to  poor  initial  skills  may 
well  lie  a  hampering  influence  as  the 
child  moves  through  life.  Xestrick 
(10)  has  shown  that  the  motor  activi¬ 
ties  selected  by  adults  are  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  influenced  by  the  motor 
skills  developed  during  childhood.  For 
richness  and  fullness  of  living,  adults 


should  not  be  ham[)ered  throughout 
their  lives  by  poor  motor  skills  which 
might  easily  have  been  improved  dur¬ 
ing  childhood. 

The  school’s  responsibility  in  the 
total  development  of  the  child  would 
imply  not  only  adequate  facilities,  but 
guidance  of  skills  in  the  motor  area  as 
in  any  other  area  of  growth  by  per¬ 
sonnel  trained  and  equipped  to  carry 
on  the  task  in  an  understanding  and 
intelligent  manner.  The  school  pro¬ 
gram  docs  not  need  to  be  completely 
altered  if  such  a  task  is  undertaken, 
but  schools  should  seriously  consider 
motor  development  as  a  real  need  of 
children  and  should  realize  that  the 
skills  required  for  successful  activity 
are  as  important  as  other  learnings 
and  to  the  child  perhaps  even  more 
significant.  The  schools  should  expect 
that  time  allocated  to  physical  educa¬ 
tion  be  given  over  to  the  development 
of  skills,  Iwth  motor  and  social,  and 
to  understandings  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  children.  The  school  should 
also  expect  evidence  of  pupil  progress 
in  the  development  of  motor  skills  as 
well  as  improvement  in  organic  vigor 
and  social  behavior.  When  education 
is  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  motor  sphere  will  come  into 
its  proper  persj)ective.  ^lost  certain¬ 
ly  when  skills  and  satisfactions  in 
motor  performance  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  early  in  life  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  compulsory  attendance  in  the 
jdiysical  education  classes  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  colleges  will  be 
largely  solved. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Profession: 
The  profession  has  at  least  three 
fundamental  responsibilities  which 
must  be  assumed  if  physical  education 
is  to  function  effectively  in  the  total 
development  of  children. 
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First,  the  teacher  training  institu-  often  bring  the  kind  of  resiilts  which 
tions  must  concentrate  their  emphasis  will  cause  administrators  to  look  with 
upon  the  development  of  teachers  more  favor  on  physical  education, 
rather  than  technicians.  Certainly  far  Third,  there  is  need  for  a  greater 
too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  concentration  of  research  in  physical 
promoting  an  understanding  of  chil-  education  at  the  elementary  school 
dren.  In  the  curriculum  for  teacher  level.  Little  is  known  as  to  the  age 
training  additional  emphasis  must  be  or  maturity  level  at  which  the  basic 
placed  upon  i)hysical  education  in  the  skills  can  most  economically  be  learned 
elementary  schools.  An  extended  peri-  or  concerning  the  length  and  spacing 
o<l  of  apprenticeship  during  the  teach-  of  practice  sessions  for  the  most  effec- 
er  training  period  would  do  much  to  tive  learning  of  these  skills.  In  fact 
enlighten  our  future  teachers  and  the  elementary  school  curriculum  is 
might  help  to  forestall  the  criticism  based  largely  upon  tradition  and  sub- 
of  many  that  physical  educators  do  jective  judgment  rather  than  upon 
not  work  effectively  with  young  chil-  scientific  investigation, 
dren.  We  also  need  more  information  as 

Second,  the  teachers  in  the.  field  to  how  effectively  children  learn  the 
need  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  basic  skills  on  the  playground  at  times 
services  to  the  children.  It  is  easy  ,to  other  than  the  regular  physical  educa- 
ask  for  more  time  for  physical  etluca-  tioii  i)eriod.  It  is  entirely  possible 
tion,  but  it  is  not  so  simple  to  justify  that  many  children  learn  quite  effec- 
additional  time  on  the  basis  of  what  tively  from  older  children  on  the  play- 
is  being  accomplished  with  the  time  ground  and  that  the  physical  educa- 
already  available,  ^fost  superintend-  tion  instructional  period  should  be 
ents  will  consider  seriously  additional  given  over  primarily  to  helping  the 
time  allotments,  when  evidence  is  pre-  less  skilled  improve  their  motor  capa- 
sented  of  piipil  growth.  All  too  fre-  bilities.  It  would  seem  logical  for  the 
quently  teachers  who  are  looking  for  profession  to  concentrate  more  of  its 
an  excuse  to  justify  the  quality  of  research  on  the  manner  in  which 
their  instruction,  point  to  limited  time  younger  children  develop  their  motor 
allowed  for  physical  education  and  to  abilities,  in  the  hope  that  desirable 
inadequate  facilities.  While  many  motor  patterns  will  be  laid  down  early 
teachers  are  working  under  real  diffi-  in  life  and  that  the  accompanying  sat- 
culties,  an  earnest  desire  to  help  chil-  isfactions  will  guarantee  continued 
dren  grow,  coupled  with  ingenuity  and  activity  as  children  move  on  into 
intelligently  directed  effort,  will  very  adolescent  and  adult  years. 
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ONE  of  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  which  we  have  in  the  field 
of  Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  today  is  that  of  coordinating  the 
Health  work  in  the  total  Health  and 
Physical  Education  program.  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  has  much  to  contribute 
to  the  promotion  of  Health,  however,  if 
it  is  to  achieve  its  maximum  possibili¬ 
ties  it  is  obvious  that  the  program 
must  be  conducted  in  harmony  with 
certain  major  standards  regarding 
Health  promotion. 

It  was  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
there  was  a  need  to  compile  a  state¬ 
ment  of  such  standards  that  the  present 
article  was  formulated.  The  author, 
aided  by  members  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  Health  and  Physical 
Education  staff,  formulated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  standards  as  re¬ 
lated  to: 

(a)  The  use  of  Health  appraisal 
techniques  in  Physical  Education 
work. 

(b)  The  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  of  Physical  Education  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  best  work  in  promoting 
Health. 

(c)  Physical  Education  facilities 
and  equipment  standards  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  Health  and  Safety. 


(d)  The  nature  of  the  Physical 
Education  activity  pre^am. 

(e)  The  scheduling  of  Physical 
Education  including  IntercoU^iate 
Athletics. 

These  policies  have  been  evaluated 
by  a  selected  group  of  men  and  women 
who  are  working  in  the  field  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  and  they 
therefore  represent  the  viewpoints  of 
a  group  of  some  sixty  trained  people 
in  the  fields  concerned. 

Health  Appraisal  and 
Physical  Edneation 

1.  To  achieve  the  best  results  from 
a  Physical  Education  Program  the 
teacher  should  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physical  condition  of  his 
students. 

2.  He  should  have  access  to,  and 
use  for  the  study  of  each  student. 
Medical  Examination  Records,  Teach¬ 
er  Observation  Records,  Psychological 
and  Emotional  and  Personality  Test 
Records. 

When  further  information  or  under¬ 
standing  of  his  students  is  necessary, 
he  should  confer  with  Parents,  Teach¬ 
ers,  Physicians,  Dentists,  Nurses  and 
Community  Agencies. 

3.  He  should  administer  and  use 
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the  results  of  Physical  Fitness  Tests 
which  are  measures  of  strength,  speed, 
motor  ability,  endurance  and  skill  in 
the  conduct  of  the  program. 

4.  He  should  make  day  by  day 
appraisal  of  the  health  condition  of 
his  students  and  govern  their  daily 
participation  accordingly. 

5.  The  degree  of  participation  of 
students  following  illness  or  accident 
should  be  governed  by  medical  advice. 
This  is  especially  important  for  those 
participating  in  the  interscholastic 
athletic  program. 

6.  !^^odified  programs  for  the 
physically  exceptional  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  only  under  medical  supervision. 

7.  To  safeguard  the  health  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  an  interscholastic  athletic 
program  medical  examinations  should 
be  given  to  such  students  before  each 
season  of  participation  and  periodic 
checks  should  be  made  also  during  the 
season. 

Qaalifications  of  the  Teacher 
of  Physical  Education 

1.  The  teacher  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  should  have  particular  training  in 
body  mechanics,  first  aid,  safety  pre¬ 
cautions  in  activities,  jdiysiologv’  of 
exerci.se,  child  growth  and  age  char¬ 
acteristics.  as  well  as  training  in  the 
teaching  of  the  various  activities  of 
the  physical  education  j)rogram.  This 
training  is  as  essential  for  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  in  the  elementary  school 
who  teaches  physical  education  along 
with  his  or  her  other  duties  as  it  is 
for  the  teacher  of  physical  education 
at  the  high  school  level. 

2.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  taught 
physical  (Hlucation  by  one  of  their  own 
sex  beginning  with  the  fourth  grade 
or  earlier  if  possible. 

3.  A  primary  qualification  for  the 
teacher  of  j)hysieal  education  is  the 


ability  to  enjoy  and  exhibit  enthusiasm 
for  the  physical  education  j>eriod  along 
with  the  boys  and  girls. 

4.  The  coach  of  the  interscholastic 
activities,  if  not  employed  as  a  physi¬ 
cal  education  teacher,  should  be  a 
regular  member  of  the  school  staff  and 
should  be  qualified  by  training  as 
thoroughly  as  the  teacher  of  physical 
education  activities. 

The  Physical  Education  Environment, 
Facilities  and  Equipment 

1.  Physical  education  activities 
should  lx*  conducted  out-of-doors  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  conditions  permit. 

Physieal  education  facilities  should 
l)e  prtivided  for  carrying  on  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  program  during  incle¬ 
ment  weather. 

2.  Play  fields  should  lx*  so 
arranged  as  to  safegtiard  against  in¬ 
jury  to  smaller  ehildren  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  older  and  larger  ones. 

3.  Substantial  fences  should  be 
built  bordering  tbe  streets  and  high¬ 
ways  where  children  might  be  injured 
in  running  after  balls  thrown  or  kicked 
from  the  playgrounds. 

4.  Outdoor  playing  surfaces  should 
be  as  free  of  dust,  rocks,  broken  glass, 
holes,  ditches,  obstnictions,  etc.  as  it 
is  jKJssible  to  have  them  be.  A  large 
area  should  be  hard-surfaced  to  per¬ 
mit  maximum  use  in  case  of  muddy 
playground  conditions. 

5.  Playground  apparatus  of  the 
jungle  gym,  overhead  ladder,  horizon¬ 
tal  bar,  parallel  bar  type  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  swings,  slides,  and  teeter 
totters. 

().  L<x*ker,  dressing,  shower  units, 
and  indoor  play  spaees  should  be  well 
ventilated  and  lighted  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  exceptional  care  on  the  part  of 
the  janitorial  staff. 

7.  All  equipment  used  in  the  gym- 
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nasium  aiid  on  the  playfield  should  be 
inspected  regularly  and  repaired 
promptly  when  such  attention  is 
needed. 

8.  Mats  used  in  tumbling  and 
wrestling  classes  should  be  cleaned 
regularly.  Removable,  washable  cov¬ 
ers  are  strongly  recommended  for  this 
tyjK?  of  equipment. 

9.  First  aid  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  readily  available  to  the 
members  of  the  physical  education 
classes  and  athletic  teams. 

The  school  should  have  a  definite 
policy  understood  by  all  regarding 
prwedures  to  be  followed  in  case  of 
accidents  or  sudden  illness. 

10.  Facilities  and  organization 
plans  should  make  it  possible  for  each 
boy  and  girl  in  the  high  school  classes 
in  physical  education  to  have  a  shower 
following  the  activity  period. 

11.  The  school  should  provide  a 
clean  towel  for  use  by  each  student 
after  participation  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  class,  athletic  contest,  or  similar 
activity. 

12.  The  students  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  want  to  appear  in  clean, 
attractive  iinifonns  for  the  physical 
education  period.  Teachers  and 
coaches  should  wear  clean,  neat  and 
aj)propriate  attire. 

1.3.  School  authorities  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interscholastic  activities 
against  the  unwholesome  influence  of 
gambling,  drinking,  and  excessive  pres¬ 
sure  to  win  at  any  cost  which  some¬ 
times  exists  in  the  environment  in 
which  the  intcrscholastic  events  are 
conducted. 

14.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  first-class,  protective  equipment 
be  provided  the  students  who  partici¬ 


pate  in  intramural  and  interscholastic 
athletic  events. 

The  Physical  Education 
Program  of  Activities 

1.  The  Physical  Education  Activ¬ 
ity  Program  should  be  made  up  pri¬ 
marily  of  activities  of  a  vigorous  na¬ 
ture  since  endurance  and  strength, 
which  are  factors  in  dynamic  health, 
can  be  developed  only  through  proper¬ 
ly  selected  vigorous  exercise. 

2.  The  elementary  school  program 
should  stress  the  development  of 
organic  vigor  and  efficient  IkkIv  move¬ 
ment,  emphasizing  the  fundamental 
skills  of  walking,  running,  climbing, 
throwing  and  other  eye-hand  coordina¬ 
tions.  The  activity  program  should 
include  rhythmical  activities,  games 
and  relays,  aquatics,  stunts  and  self¬ 
testing  activities,  athletic  games  of 
low  organization,  camping  and  outings, 
and  special  conditioning  or  develop¬ 
mental  exercises  as  needed. 

3.  The  secondary  school  program 
should  stress  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  greater  physical  en¬ 
durance.  Opportunity  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  also  for  the  development  of 
skills  useful  in  out-of-school  recreation 
both  now  and  in  adult  life. 

The  secondary  school  i)rogram  of 
activities  should  include  athletic 
games  and  individual  sports,  rhythmi¬ 
cal  activities,  aquatics,  track  and  field, 
tumbling  and  other  self-testing  activi¬ 
ties,  combati%Ts  (boys),  special  devel¬ 
opmental  or  corrective  activities  as 
needed,  camping  and  outing  activities. 

4.  All  pupils  in  a  given  school 
grade  should  not  be  given  exactly  the 
same  activities  since  their  needs,  in¬ 
terests  and  physical  capacities  will 
vary. 
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5.  The  program  of  activities 
should  be  broad  to  permit  adaptation 
to  individual  pupils’  needs  and  capa¬ 
cities  as  determined  by  their  health 
appraisals.  Each  child  should  engage 
daily  in  activity  of  maximum  inten¬ 
sity  for  him. 

6.  Special  provisions  for  suitable 
activity  should  be  made  for  pupils  of 
limited  physical  capacity  (paralysis, 
cardiac  difficulty,  etc.)  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  and  under  the  supervision  of 
a  physician.  Xeeds  of  such  students 
for  the  development  of  strength  and 
the  acquisition  of  satisfactory  recrea¬ 
tional  skills  cannot  be  met  by  perman¬ 
ent  exemption  from  a  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program. 

7.  Throughout  the  elementary  and 
the  secondary  school  programs  pupils 
should  have  opportunities  for  mixed 
participation  with  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  in  physical  education 
activities  of  a  recreational  nature.  , 

8.  The  teaching  method  used  in 
physical  education  should  be  such  as 
to  promote  the  mental  and  emotional 
aspects  of  health. 

The  teacher  should  be  guided  by  the 
idea  that  physical  education  is  first  of 
all  a  way  to  promote  health  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  teacher 
to  help  the  child  understand  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  over-all  objective  of  health. 

Scheduling  in  Physical  Education 

1.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  sched¬ 
uled  for  physical  education  by  respec¬ 
tive  sexes  after  the  third  or  fourth  year 
in  school. 

2.  Physical  education  classes  should 
be  scheduled  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  a  break  in  the  sedentary  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  more  academic  subjects  of 
reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.  Fur¬ 


thermore,  some  flexibility  should  be 
permitted  in  scheduling,  which  will 
allow  the  individual  teacher  to  adjust 
the  physical  education  period  to  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

3.  Pupils  in  the  elementary  grades 
should  bo  scheduled  for  participaiion 
daily  in  a  guided  program  of  physical 
education  activities.  Further,  this 
period  should  be  not  less  than  30  min¬ 
utes  in  length.  Plans  should  be 
formulated  for  cariying  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  inclement  weather. 

4.  Where  space  and  equipment  are 
limited,  classes  in  physical  education 
should  be  scheduled  at  separate  times 
to  allow’  for  maximum  use  of  same. 

5.  For  purposes  of  motivating  in¬ 
terest,  activities  offered  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  program  should  be  sched¬ 
uled  on  a  seasonal  basis  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  football,  basketball, 
and  baseball  type  games. 

6.  There  should  be  an  inten’al 
of  not  less  than  1  hour  between  the 
lunch  period  and  the  scheduled  physi¬ 
cal  education  period. 

7.  Interschool  athletic  contests  on 
a  highly  competitive  basis  are  not 
recommended  for  elementary  school 
children  and  school  championships  on 
the  elementary  school  level  should  be 
discouraged. 

8.  Play  days  planned  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  together  pupils  in  dif¬ 
ferent  elementary  schools  in  a  variety 
of  activities  for  socialized  participa¬ 
tion  should  be  encouraged  when  prop¬ 
erly  supervised. 

0.  Children  shoiild  be  classified 
and  grouped  according  to  size  and 
ability  within  the  Physical  Education 
class. 

10.  High  school  boys  and  girls 
should  be  segregated  in  physical  edu- 
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cation  classes  (except  for  units  in 
dance,  etc.)  and  scheduled  for  daily 
periods  of  not  less  than  50  minutes 
under  instructors  of  their  own  sex. 

11.  In  the  scheduling  of  inter¬ 
scholastic  athletic  contests  at  the  high 
school  level,  the  following  policies 
should  serve  as  guides: 

a.  No  more  than  ten  games  should 
be  plawd  in  football  during  any  one 
season. 

b.  No  more  than  one  interscholas¬ 
tic  basketball  game  should  be  played 
per  week,  with  the  exception  that  when 
a  team  is  entered  in  tournament  play 
this  policy  is  waived.  In  tournament 
play,  no  team  should  be  scheduled  to 
play  in  more  than  the  equivalent  *of 
two  regulation  games  on  any  one  day. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  tourna¬ 
ments  a  team  plays  in  during  the  sea¬ 
son  should  not  exceed  three,  exclusive 
of  the  state  tournaments.  The  basket¬ 
ball  season  should  terminate  before 
April  1  if  the  school  is  participating 
in  track  and  field  and/or  baseball. 

c.  Interscholastic  contests  should 
bo  scheduled  in  the  afternoon  after 
regular  classes  have  terminated  or  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  nights.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  scheduling  athletic  contests  at 
night  other  than  on  a  Friday  or  Sat- 


urday  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
students. 

d.  Athletic  contests  between  schools 
should  be  confined  to  small  geographic 
areas  (approximately  50-75  miles). 

e.  Practice  sessions  in  interschol¬ 
astic  sports  for  boys  should  not  be  in 
excess  of  two  hours. 

f.  The  maximum  total  time,  per 
player,  per  day  for  girls  competing  in 
strenuous  sports  should  not  exceed  one 
hour.  Practice  periods  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  hours. 

g.  The  maximum  total  number  of 
practice  periods  plus  games  per  player 
in  girls’  basketball  in  any  one  week 
should  not  exceed  five. 

h.  The  total  number  of  girls’ 
basketball  games  played  by  a  team  in 
one  season  should  not  exceed  ten  ex¬ 
clusive  of  tournaments. 

i.  Girls  should  not  compete  in 
more  than  one  interscholastic  sport  per 
season.  Furthermore,  when  vigorous 
sports  are  engaged  in,  they  should  be 
scheduled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  not 
endanger  the  girls’  physical  welfare. 

12.  No  athletic  contests  should  be 
participated  in  until  students  are  well 
drilled  in  fundamentals  and  are  in 
good  physical  condition. 
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History  of  Early  Bussian  Literature. 
By  N.  K.  Gudzy.  Translated  from  the 
Second  Kussian  Edition  by  Susan  ^Yilbur 
Jones.  Introduction  by  Gleb  Struve.  Xew 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1949.  xix 
and  545  pages.  $10.00. 

The  Russian  Translation  Project  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
was  organized  in  1944  with  the  purpose 
of  preparing  translations  into  E'nglish  of 
significant  Russian  works  in  the  fields  of 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences. 
The  volume  now  translated  is  a  historical 
survey  of  Old  Russian  literature  from  the 
eleventh  through  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dr.  Gudzy  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  graduate 
of  Kiev  University,  and  Professor  of  Lit¬ 
erature  in  the  Second  Moscow  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Gudzy  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  various  literary  productions 
in  a  chronological  pattern.  He  discusses 
the  genesis  and  sources  of  each  work, 
de.scril}es  the  manuscripts  and  the  printed 
editions,  and  evaluates  the  work  in  terms 
of  its  language  and  literary  worth.  * 

The  work  is  a  unique  one,  as  well  as  a 
masterful  piece  of  scholarly  research. 
M'hat  histories  of  Russian  literature  cov¬ 
ering  the  delimited  perio<l  we  have  are, 
for  the  most  part,  brief,  sketchy,  and 
fragmentary.  Many  of  the  quotations, 
too,  are  sufficiently  large  so  that  the  work 
takes  on  the  nature  of  an  anthology. 
Paraphrases  and  digests,  also  add  to  the 
completeness  of  this  vast  survey.  The 
translation,  by  Susan  IVilbur,  reads  easily 
and  vividly. 

The  Mentally  Ill  in  America.  B.v  Al¬ 
bert  Deutsch.  Xew  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1949.  x.\i  and  555  pages. 
$5.50. 

This  scholarly  and  all-inclusive  hi.story 
of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally 
ill  from  colonial  times  is  a  standard  work 


ir  its  field.  This  second  edition  (the  first 
appeared  in  1937)  is  revised  and  enlarged 
to  include  new  chapters  which  trace  de¬ 
velopments  during  and  since  World  War 
II  and  which  evaluate  recent  progress, 
especiall.v  in  the  recognition  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  neuroses  and  the  psychosomatic 
asijects  of  physical  disease.  The  new  ma¬ 
terial  includes  a  description  of  the  Xa- 
tional  Mental  Hygiene  Act  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Federal  government 
has  been  authorized  to  give  substantial 
support  to  research,  to  the  training  of 
more  psychiatric  personnel,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  preventive  and  treatment  serv¬ 
ices  for  those  whose  conflicts  have  not 
reached  such  handicapping  proportions  as 
to  require  hospitalization. 

School  people,  especially  school  ps.vcholo- 
gists,  guidance  workers,  and  teacher  train¬ 
ers,  will  find  Mr.  Deutsch’s  study  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative. 

Marmee:  The  Mother  of  Little  Women. 
By  Sandford  Sal.ver.  Xorman,  Oklahoma. 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1949.  xiii 
and  209  pages.  $3.00. 

The  .\lcott  famil.v  of  19th  centur.v  Xew 
England  was,  indeed,  an  interesting  group. 
]>ouisu  is  well-known  as  the  author  of 
Little  Women  and  Bronson,  her  father,  was 
famed  as  an  educator.  Behind  the  scenes, 
and  ver.v  often  on  the  scene,  was  .\bba 
May  .\lcott,  mother  of  Louisa  and 
wife  of  Bronson.  Abba,  the  “marmee” 
of  Little  Women,  developed  an  enviable 
home  life  for  her  family,  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  distinguished  success  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  and  aided  her  jihilosopher  husband  in 
his  social  schemes — the  Temple  School  and 
the  Fruitlands  Community.  Abba,  too, 
was  a  prime  mover  in  the  .\bolitlon  Move¬ 
ment  and  in  the  cause  of  women’s  suf¬ 
frage.  She  also  did  pioneer  social  work 
in  Boston. 

Dr.  Sa.vler,  professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  has  written  an 
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exceedingly  interesting  biography  of  this 
energetic  and  resourceful  woman. 

Conscious  Clay.  By  W'ililam  Allison 
Shimer,  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1948.  xii  and  199  pages.  $2.50. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  indicates 
clearly  the  aim  of  the  author — “From 
Science  via  Philosophy  to  Religion.”  Dr. 
Shinier's  way  of  reaching  this  ideal,  we 
are  told,  is  through  a  synthesis  of  these 
three  fields.  What  is  obtained  after  their 
substances  are  combined,  and  whether  the 
reader  approves  of  this  new  compound,  is 
for  each  individual  to  decide.  Students 
of  debating  will  marvel  at  Dr.  Shimer’s 
means  of  proving  his  points ;  students  of 
philology  and  semantics  will  appreciate 
much  of  the  vocabulary;  the  students  of 
religion  will  find  food  for  thought  as  well 
as  fur  argument.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
compliments  this  reviewer  can  pay  a  book 
— that  it  makes  the  reader  think,  and 
whether  or  not  the  reader  agrees,  the  food 
for  thought  and  argument  is  challenging. 

—  Ceciua  Sattelt 

Fun-Makers  For  Small  Groups.  By  Ed¬ 
na  Qeister.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1948.  x  and  130  pages.  $1.75. 

This  book  will  appeal  to  the  person  who 
is  looking  for  a  small  book  describing 
games  for  children.  The  reader  will  find 
good  sections  on  ideas  for  parties  during 
each  month,  and  on  “mixers”  for  the 
youngsters.  Some  parts  of  the  book  may 
make  the  reader  wonder  about  the  sense 
of  h’..mor  of  the  author — for  example,  the 
meal  “generously  seasoned  with  garlic,” 
accompanied  by  a  cake  with  a  layer  of 
heavy  paper  under  the  attractive  frost¬ 
ing!  —  Ceciua  Sattely 

The  Lion  Tamer  and  other  Stories.  By 
Bryan  MacMahon.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  and  Co.  1949.  $2.75. 

Out  of  Ireland  comes  this  interesting 
group  of  short  stories.  Bryan  MacMahon 
was  born  in  Listowel,  County  Kerry,  and 
is  by  turns  poet,  folk  lorist,  bookseller. 


story  writer,  dramatist,  teacher  and  re¬ 
viewer.  In  The  Lion  Tamer  and  Other 
Storiet,  one  senses  the  traditional  Irish 
gift  of  the  poetic  phrase,  a  style  that  is 
vivid  and  flexible,  and  a  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  approach  to  observation. 

Tests  and  Measurements — Applied  to 
Nursing  Education.  By  Hyman  Krakower, 
Ph.D.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1949.  xi  and  177  pages. 

This  is  a  practical  and  valuable  com¬ 
bination  text  and  workbook  which  may 
be  used  both  by  the  begpnner  and  the  more 
advanced  student.  The  language  is  sim¬ 
ple,  material  gradual  in  progression  and 
the  chapters  are  arranged  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent,  teacher  and  the  administrator  in 
nursing  education  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  testing  techniques  and  their  appli¬ 
cation.  The  text  material,  sample  prob¬ 
lems,  work-sheets  and  the  application  of 
the  data  to  nursing  problems,  together 
with  the  charts,  diagrams,  annotated 
bibliography  of  standard  objective  tests, 
applicable  to  the  fleld  of  nursing,  make 
this  text  and  workbook  a  meaningfful  con¬ 
tribution  to  nursing  education.  —  Mab- 
OUEBITE  C.  Holmes,  PZd.D.,  R.  N.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  Department  of 
Nursing  Education,  New  York  University. 

James  Joyce.  Two  Decades  of  Criticism. 
Edited  by  Seon  Givens.  New  York.  Van¬ 
guard  Press.  1948.  xiii  and  482  pages. 
$5.00. 

During  the  past  two  decades  eminent 
critics  have  written  carefully  and  creative¬ 
ly  on  James  Joyce  and  the  many  facets 
of  his  work.  Here  for  the  first  time  nine¬ 
teen  brilliant  papers,  several  appearing 
for  the  flrst  time  in  an  American  publica¬ 
tion,  have  been  connected  in  one  volume. 
Such  critics  as  T.  S.  Eliot,  Stuart  Gilbert, 
tVilliam  Troy,  Philip  Toynbee,  James  T. 
Farrell,  Eugene  Jolas  and  Frank  Budgen 
elucidate  the  work  of  James  Joyce  from 
the  early  Stephen  Hero  to  the  complex 
Finnegan’s  Wake. 
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The  Porteble  Sherwood  Anderson. 

ESdited  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Hor¬ 
ace  Gregory.  New  York.  The  Viking 
Frees.  1949.  $2.00. 

The  Viking  Press  adds  to  its  list  of 
“Portables”  this  Tolume  of  selections  from 
Sherwood  Anderson.  Included  are  epi¬ 
sodes  from  Wineshurg,  Ohio,  the  complete 
novel,  Poor  White,  six  short  stories,  five 
biographical  portraits,  some  newspaper 
writing,  and  some  letters.  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson’s  place  in  .American  letters  is  well 
established  and  this  single  volume  of  over 
six  hundred  pages  is  an  adequate  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  great  story  teller  and  por¬ 
trayer  of  the  common  experiences  of  fami¬ 
liar,  everyday  life. 

Hope  in  Heart  Disease.  The  Story  of 
Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.  D. .  By  Ruth  V. 
Bennett.  Philadelphia.  Dorrance  and  Co. 
1948.  xiii  and  307  pages.  $3.00. 

How  can  this  reviewer  evaluate  the  story 
pf  so  great  a  man.  Everyone  who  knew 
Dr.  Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  or  for  that 
matter,  knows  of  him,  shares  in  his  esti¬ 
mation  of  this  man  whose  very  name 
means  “hope  in  heart  disease.”  The  per¬ 
son  who  has  not  heard  of  Dr.  Bishop  must 
read  this  profoundly  intimate  narrative 
of  the  life  of  a  doctor  who,  according  to 
the  preface  by  Ralph  Ingersol,  “stands  out 
in  my  memory  as  a  giant,  too  often  among 
pygmies.”  This  is  an  intensely  interesting 
book,  about  an  exceptional  individual. 

—  Cecima  Sattely 

The  Southern  Colonies  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century:  1607-1689.  By  Wesley 
Frank  Craven.  Louisana  State  University 
Press.  1949.  xv  and  451  pages.  $6.00. 

Earlier  volumes  in  the  series  .\  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  have  been  reviewed 
in  this  journal.  Now  the  volume  which 
will  stand  chronologically  first  in  this  ten- 
volume  series  has  appeared.  Professor 
Craven  of  New  York  University  studies 
Ihe  early  years  of  our  country,  1607-1689, 
and  finds  in  the  crucial  middle  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  forces  that  even¬ 
tually  had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping 
of  Southern  opinion  and  tradition.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
entire  series  is  a  must  for  all  college 
libraries. 


A  Calendar  Of  College  Activities. 
(1948-49  Edition).  By  John  H.  McCoy. 
Los  Angeles,  California.  June,  1948.  49 

pages.  $2.00. 

.Although  the  author  concedes  that  his 
day-by-day  suggestions  for  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  program  of  public  relations  during 
the  school  year  may  not  coincide  exactly 
with  a  calendar  in  a  reader’s  own  insti¬ 
tution,  the  chances  are  good  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  program  will  be  useable  with  rela¬ 
tively  few  modifications.  McCoy  and  his 
associates  have  given  a  whole  hat  full  of 
ideas  which  should  be  very  welcome  to  the 
beginner  in  this  field  and  should  also  be 
helpful,  at  least  as  a  check  list,  for  those 
experienced  in  public  relations,  or  alumni 
work,  or  both.  —  Ralph  E.  Pickett,  .Asso¬ 
ciate  Dean,  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University. 

The  Third  Mental  Measurements  Year 
Book.  Edited  by  Oscar  Krisen  Buros. 
Rutgers  University  Press.  1949.  xlv  and 
1047  pages.  $10.00. 

It  is  with  rejoicing  that  we  greet  the 
appearance  of  the  Third  Mental  Measure¬ 
ments  Year  Book.  Those  of  us  who  found 
the  1940  yearbook  so  valuable  will  be 
pleased  that  the  same  general  plan  has 
been  used  again.  Inasmuch  as  the  seven 
years  from  1940  to  1947  are  covered,  the 
volume  is  an  encompassing  one,  dealing 
with  663  tests,  713  original  reviews  by 
320  reviewers,  66  review  excerjits,  and 
3,368  references.  In  addition,  549  books 
on  measurements  and  closely  relateil  fields 
are  listed,  together  with  785  excerpts  from 
reviews  of  these  hooks  in  135  journals. 
The  inclusion  of  certain  of  the  older  tests 
(or  review  along  with  the  commercially 
available  tests  published  in  English-speak¬ 
ing  countries  between  Octolier,  1940  and 
December,  1947,  enhances  the  value  of  this 
monumental  undertaking.  Truly  a  “must” 
for  all  those  working  with  educational, 
psychological,  and  vocational  tests.  Dr. 
Buros  and  his  associates  deserve,  again, 
the  highest  commendation.  —  Ralph  E. 
Pickett,  Associate  Dean,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  A'ork  University. 
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if  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  the  first  hiffh-school 
text  ever  devoted  to  political  and  civic  responsibil¬ 
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1.  How  to  Bo  •  Good  Cltlzon 

t.  How  to  Cooperate  with  Clvie 
Anthoritleo  1 

I.  How  to  Anoljie  laeaeo 

4.  How  to  Be  Aetlre  in  Community 
Betterment 
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Citixen 
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IS.  How  to  Chooaa  Tour  Political  Party 

14.  How  to  Begiater  and  Tote 

15.  How  to  Write  to  Your  Congreaaman 

16.  How  to  Vote  Tazaa 

17.  How  to  Serre  on  a  Jury 

16.  How  to  Judge  Good  Local  GorernmeBt 

19.  How  to  Underatand  Sooial>Politioal 
Terminology 

to.  How  to  Be  an  International  Citiaan 
81.  How  to  Be  a  Beaponaible  Citlran 
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